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Foreword 

I have read *Scientific Temper and Advaita Vedanta ’ with 
avid interest. I find the brilliant endeavour of Dr. R. R. Pandey 
to refute the false notions of unpracticability of Advaita Ved¬ 
anta in the so called scientific temper-biased modern society. 
Advaita Vedanta is not for life beyond, its relevance is here 
and now and the idealistic frame provides an innumerable 
sets of choices for dealing with human problems as it transc¬ 
ends all dichotomies and gives an incentive for untarnished 
clean-headed view of things around. Advaita Vedanta takes 
out ‘thingness’ from things and charges them with flash of 
consciousness. 

Dr. Pandey has gone deep into the myth of scientific tem¬ 
per. To me scientific temper is not a burden to be carried on 
one’s shoulders, it is an incessant activity of questioning, 
searching, researching, breaking into finest pieces and reassem¬ 
bling these pieces after having understood properly the rela¬ 
tionship which binds these pieces. Advaita Vedanta world view 
is close to the present day physicists’ world view, which goes 
for wholeness, interelatedness and complementarity of the 
physical world. As such Advaita Vedanta is conducive to the 
development of proper scientific temper. This point has been 
effectively brought home by Dr. Pandey in this work. 
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Furthermore, false notions such as Vedanta has brought 
passiveness in the Indian mind have been forcefully refuted and 
the active potential of a dispassionate mind has been well 
underlined. 

To conclude I find this book very stimulating. This is a 
significant positive contribution not only to Indian studies 
but also to philosophical studies in general. 

I congratulate the author for his mature wisdom. 

Vidya Niwas Mishra 

Varanasi Vice Chancellor 

7. 2. 1991 Sampurnanand Sanskrit University 
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Preface 


The present book is partly atleast the fulfilment of a pers¬ 
onal quest which had begun nearly three decades ago when I 
was initiated into Indian Philosophy as a student at Allaha¬ 
bad University. With the passage of time Vedanta became a 
passion with me. It was this passion which took me to Ger¬ 
many in 1972 and the two years that I spent at the Univer¬ 
sities of MUnster and Hamburg in the company of Professors 
Paul Hacker, Lambert Schmithausen and Albrecht Wezler 
were extremely fruitful for my intellectual growth. Later, when 
I joined the Department of Philosophy at the Banaras Hindu 
University I decided to study Vedanta from some of the most 
renowned Vedantins in the holy city of Kashi. Swami Karapa- 
triji Maharaj was then happily in our midst and he graciously 
agreed to be my guru. It was then that I realized that what¬ 
ever I knew of Vedanta was hardly more than a few axioms 
whose full import I was unaware of. I also realized why Swa¬ 
miji was called Abhinava Samkara of contemporary India 
and how apposite the honorific was. Swamiji was a realized 
soul. His mind had been trained in the highest traditions of 
Indian scholarship and his spirit was in perpetual communion 
with the Almighty. The mystiques and esotericisms usually 
associated with Vedanta evoperated when Swamiji gave his 
discourses He could relate Vedanta to one’s routine behaviour 
and experiences. He brought metaphysics from. its empyrian 
heights and made it available to his sisyas and even laymen. 
Swamiji is only a memory now and though I do not claim 
myself to be among his worthy disciples, I humbly offer this 
book as my homage to his memory. I am conscious of the 
• enormity of my guru-rna and I am giving what I have received 




from him. Between receiving and giving there falls the shadow 
of my own ignorance. But I feel reassured by the fact that the 
Guru is great and gracious and is not less pleased by the 
occasional errors and fumblings of his disciple. 

I also studied Vedanta with late Pt. Badari Nath Shukla, 
a renowned scholar of Navy a Nyaya. I had the privilege of 
discussing philosophy with late Prof. T. R. V. Murti. I expr¬ 
ess my respectful regards to these two great scholars. Late 
Prof. R. K. Tripathi converted me into a radical Advaitin. 
His sacred memory enlightens me even now. 

I was lucky to work with Prof. Dr. Lambert Schmitha- 
usen of Hamburg University who initiated me into the study 
of Hermenutics and explained Vedantasiddhantamuktavalr 
in this light. But for him I would have not learnt philological 
methodology at all. Prof. Albrecht Wezler of the same Unive¬ 
rsity has been equally generous and affectionate to me in 
discussing Yoga Philosophy. Prof. Paul Hacker was kind eno¬ 
ugh in discussing some Advaitic and Pauranic text with me. 
My gratitude to these scholars is more than I can adequately 
express in words. 

My indebtedness to Professor Vidya Niwas Mishra, pres¬ 
ently the Kulapati of Sampurnanand Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya 
is too numerous to be satisfactorily acknowledged. He readily 
agreed to write the foreword. His affection for me has been 
and shall ever be my strength. Recording my debt to him 
will be reducing to formality the warmth and goodwill which 
I get from him as a matter of right. 

Professor B. M. Shukla, an eminent scientist and well 
known educationist is a keen follower of ideas. I am indebted 
to him for his encouragement in writing this book. 

To Prof. ( Mrs. ) L. Saxena, Prof, R. C. Tripathi, Prof. 
M. Mishra, Dr. D. N. Dwivedi, Dr. S. Mishra, Dr. R. K. 
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Shukla and Dr. R. L. Singh I owe debts of a more personal 
nature. 

Dr. S. Vijaya Kumar, Reader in Philosophy, B. H.U. read 
the entire proof of this book. I really value it very much. 

My students, Dr. A. D. Sharma, Shri Anand Mishra, Shri 
Rajaneesh Shukla, Shri Anil Pathak and Shri S. K. Singh, 

I. A. S. ( Allied ) have helped me in various ways. To them 
I can only say : Jivantu saradah satam. 

I must record my gratitude to the editors of WZKS 

( Vienna ), EAST & WEST ( Rome ), Navonmesa, Anviksiki, 

Sandhana, Journal of Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidya- 

peetha and Research Journal of Faculty of Arts ( B. H. U. 

1987 ) for permitting me to reproduce my research articles 
published by them. 

I am grateful to the Chairman and other members of 
B.H.U. Publications Committee for recommending me Rs. 
10,000/ out of the U. G. C. Publication grant for the 
publication of this monograph. 

In the end, however, I alone should be held responsible 
for the opinions expressed and conclusions drawn in this 
book. Any errors of judgement and blemishes of style and 
presentation are entirely mine and I expect that my readers 
would be generous and forthright in their comments. I assure 
them that every suggestion will be welcomed and every crit¬ 
icism will be duly considered. 

Varanasi Rewati Raman Pandey 

10. 2. 1991 
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Since the title of this monograph, ‘Scientific Temper and 
Advaita Vedanta’ is striking, it needs at the very out set an 
explanation. Science, Technology and Scientific Temper are 
empirical and objective and therefore their scope is limited to 
the external world but the Advaita Vedanta is transcendental 
and subjective and, therefore, it is through and through spiritual. 
The very aim of this monograph is to elucidate that science and 
technology through their scientific temper can provide Prey as 
(paradise on the earth) to man but they are dumb with regard 
to Sreyas ( human emancipation and freedom ). That is why, 
science and technology have converted this earth into heaven, 
man is in a commanding position, with all facilities and pleas¬ 
ures but he is still restless and frustrated rather miserable, 
Man cannot hunt peace through Prey as- pleasures in the exter¬ 
nal world. He could realise peace-bliss only through the path 
of Sreyas-spirituality and that is something within and not 
without. Never before was man in need of spirituality as he 
is to-day, because he is mad after the miracles of science and 
technology. When tradition loses its hold, when scepticism 
prevails, it is philosophy which comes to our aid and gives 
right direction. It is the Atma Vidya, Para Vidya, Adhydtma 
Vidya which alone can save the human destiny from the twin 
ghosts of cosmic pollution and nuclear annihilation. There is 
no other way for salvation ( nanyah pantha Vidyate ayanaya ). 
Therefore, science and technology to-day urgently need the 
shelter of Advaita Vedanta, and such other spiritual discipl¬ 
ines. 

Science and technology are the dominant Zeitgeist of our 
age. The whole method and procedure of science is based on 
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one assumption and that is the orderliness of nature. The two> 
criteria for the scientific truth are logical consistency and 
agreement with observed data. Thus, science is empirical and 
objective. The Copemican revolution did not dislodge only 
the earth from the centre of the universe ; as a matter of fact 
it was man who was dislodged for ever from the centre of 
the universe. The Galilean-Newtonian revolution completed 
this task to its logical conclusion and man was thrown out 
of the universe for ever. In the Newtonian generation the 
belief in science swiftly became the faith of scientism. The 
modern scientist did succeed in emancipating man from his- 
belief in the magical powers of supernatural agencies only 
to get him plunged into equally naive commitment to the mag¬ 
ical powers of science. Galileo anticipated this possibility and 
it was really Descartes, the father of modern Western philoso¬ 
phy who brought it into full and vivid reality. One night 
Descartes had a vivid dream in which he saw that human 
mind played no discriminatory part and revealed to the scien¬ 
tist philosopher the foundation of the admirable science. Tn 
Descartes from that moment on, space or extension became 
the fundamental reality, motion the point of all departure 
and mathematics the language of its revelation. For Descartes 
nature was 'a machine and nothing but a machine’ without 
any purpose and spiritual significance. 

Philosophers and humanists, artists and literateures alike 
became the students of natural science and frequently its 
expositors as well. Thus Voltaire took up the interpretation 
of the master text in his English letters and Elements of the 
Newtonian philosophy. Rousseau was to have composed a 
tract on the laws of Chemistry. In the very outset of the 
century Saint Simon in his first published brochure proclai¬ 
med the universal applicability of the law of gravitation to the 
entire phenomenal world. Thus the cosmic gravitation became 
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the final explanation of not only physical phenomena but 
also of human life and activity, of society and politics. It 
became the tendency of the age to identify one single princi¬ 
ple, i. e. the principle of gravitation as underlying the single 
principle of all reality. It became the science of sciences, 
physicism, later physicalism. This religion of science was a 
faith in the existence of an objective Reason, impersonal and 
mechanical, harmonious and determinate existing entirely 
apart from individual man and indifferent to his purposes. 

If Saint Siman with his fellows in France tried to construct 
the positive science of society, Jeremy Bentham and his 
disciples across the channel were engaged in a reconstruction 
of political and social institutions on the foundations of the 
Newtonian Universe. The atom and not the human individual 
was the moving force of the Newtonian Universe. 

The convergent influence of Darwin and Newton was so 
profound that even the top social scientists like Marx and 
Engels had to preface their volumes on Capital with the 
words : ‘It is the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare-law 
of modern society*. Engels was equally vocal in his assertion 
that Marxian dialectics is nothing more than the science of 
general laws of motion and development of Nature, human 
•society and thought. 

It was the profound impact of Newtonian Physics that 
a galaxy of great psychologists like, Watson, Clark L Hall 
of Yale and B. E. Skinner of Harward did not enrich only 
behaviourist psychology but they were instrumental for 
the broader development of behavioural science itself. 

The mechanistic Newtonian physics culminated into the 
emergence of Technological Society in which an autonomous 
technology is in process of taking over traditional values of 
every society without exception subverting and suppressing 
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these values to produce at last a monolithic world culture in 
which non-technological difference and variety is mere appe¬ 
arance. 

Technique or technology is intimately related with concept 
of machine. Technique certainly began with the machine. 
Without machine the world of technique could not even be 
imagined. But technique has now become almost independent of 
the machine which has lagged far behind its offspring. Our love 
of machanisation has certainly provided us with unimaginable 
facilities but this technological civilisation is less than human. 
This mechanisation has resulted into fast urbanisation 
in which even small cities are getting every day overpo¬ 
pulated. The concentration of our population in our metro¬ 
politan cities is so great that the number of slums is inreasing 
every day with the result that they are badly polluted where 
even breathing is becoming difficult. Our public transportat¬ 
ion is so miserable that man is less important than a parcel; 
in our hospitals man is only a number. Yet we call this pro¬ 
gress. 

As machine and technique are intimately related so are 
science and technique. In our present technical society 
technique itself has become miraculous, magical and 
thus, it is occupying the prestigeous position of a supernatural 
agency. Side by side, superstitions and irrational beliefs 
guide our life. They decide our ceremonies, business dealings, 
contracts, travels, even daily normal activities. Only one illust¬ 
ration would suffice and it is said that Reagan, the ex-Ameri¬ 
can President used to keep his important meetings; appoint¬ 
ments in the light and direction of his personal astrologer, 
Joan Quigley. Even the C. B. I. had to alert its detectives so 
that important secret documents of the States are not stolen 
under the influence of astrologers. Why this obsession with 
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the supernatural ? Why this submission to the irrational ? 
Any knowledge which becomes myth, dogma and magic is 
unscientific whether it is belief in witchcraft or scientism. 
Cosmologically if geocentric theory was replaced by helioce¬ 
ntric theory ; philosophically anthropomorphism of Indo- 
Greek Philosophy was replaced by mechanomorphism of New¬ 
tonian classical physics. 

But the physicists have gone far beyond it. The first three 
decades of the present century changed radically the entire 
conception of physics. The theory of Relativity and of 
atomic physics shattered the principal concepts of the classical 
physics of Newton. The notion of absolute space and time, 
the elementary solid particles, the causal nature of the universe 
and the ideal of objectivity of nature : none of these concepts 
could be applicable to the new physics. The three dimensional 
space was questioned by the theory of relativity and time was 
added to it thus replacing it by a four-dimensional continuum, 
space-time. The unification of space and time and the equiv¬ 
alence of mass and energy have a profound influence on our 
picture of matter. The energy is associated with activity, 
and activity is associated with processes and this implies that 
the nature of subatomic particle is intrinsically dynamic. The 
relation between the mass and energy is given by the famous 
equation E= me 2 , c being the speed of light. 

The other epoch-making theory of atomic physics is the 
quantum theory. According to it probability is fundamental 
feature of the atomic reality which governs all processes and 
even the existence of matter. At the atomic level the solid 
material objects of the classical physics dissolve into patterns 
of the probable These patterns further do not represent probabi¬ 
lities of the things but rather probabilities of interconnections. 
Quantum theory thus reveals the basic oneness of universe. This 
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was the turning point in the contemporary physics. The: 
crucial feature of the quantum theory is that human observer 
is not only necessary to observe the properties of an atomic 
phenomenon but is necessary even to bring about its pro¬ 
perties. My conscious decision about how to observe, say, an. 
electron will determine the electron's properties to some ext¬ 
ent. In other words, the electron does not have properties, 
independent of my mind. In atomic physics the sharp division 
between the *1* and the 'world’ is no longer valid. We can 
never speak about nature without at the same time speaking 
about ourselves. Thus the thing-in-itself or nature or object 
occupying the central position in the Newtonian Physics has 
been replaced by the observer, the subject, man himself in the 
contemporary physics. The contemporary physics compels 
the physicist to look upon himself, and restore man to his 
central position. Thus the cycle of the universe which was 
reversed under the Newtonian physics has once more gone 
upside down under the contemporary physics, i. e., from 
anthropomorphism to mechanomorphism and then again from 
mechanomorphism to anthropomorphism. That’s what has 

been termed as The Turning Point by the author or The Tao 
of Physics. 

Having a lot of science and technology does not mean 
having a scientific temper. Even the uneducated may have 
a scientific temper. What is this scientific temper after all ? 
Normally it is the questioning attitude, inquiring and critical 
mind. It is fight for reason against unreason, fight for ration¬ 
ality against irrationality, fight against superstitions. It is 
training in observation, in precision, in objectivity and in a 
rational habit of mind. Mostly people equate scientific temper 
with scientific approach and scientific enquiry. It adopts ana¬ 
lytical methodology. It has then very little to say about our 
philosophical and religious truths, our great creations of 







human spirits. We cannot peep into the depth of the sublime 
poetry and dramatic genius of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare by adopting and following the scientific 
enquiry. A botanist may dissect a lotus flower into its parts, 
subparts and into its cells but he cannot appreciate it. Analyse 
a thing ; and life leaves. We murder to dissect. The road to 
the reality is the vision. 

But sometimes, the scientific temper is equated with 
integral vision, then it transcends the scientific enquiry and 
scientific methodology. The ultimate aim of man is to realise 
truth, to appreciate goodness and beauty. The scientific met¬ 
hod of objective and analytical enquiry is not applicable to 
all these and much that is vital to life lies beyond its scope 
ithe sensitivenss to art and poetry, the emotion that beauty 
produces. For them we need the integral vision. 

Now a shift from the world of physics to the world of 
Metaphysics is to be examined. The history of science is, as- 
a matter of fact, rooted into the history of Western Philosophy. 
European philosophy is more like a series of revolutions than a 
smooth progression of ideas. Starting from Thales to Husserl 
we find these revolutions termed as systems. This series of 
revolutions or systems is more due to the disagreement 
in methodology than in substantial doctrine. It was Descartes, 
the father of modern Western philosophy who proclaimed 
the criteria of validity as 'clearness and ‘distinctness’ but 
ultimately succumbed to the 'presupposition' of reason as the 
alpha and omega of knowledge. The Cartesian rationalism 
was questioned by Locke and other empiricists but they in 
turn became a victim of another ‘presupposition’ and declared 
experience as the alpha and omega of knowledge. It was 
Kant who declared that rationalism as well as empiricism 
both are dogmatic philosophy. Kant’s critical philosophy did- 
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-emancipate Western philosophy from dogmatism but it itself 
landed into agnosticism. What we have just mentioned as a 
series of revolutions or systems could be more appropri¬ 
ately termed as a series of 'presuppositions’. It was Husserl, 
the father of Phenomenology, who following the critical philoso¬ 
phy of Kant declared the ideal of philosophy as 'presuppos- 
tionless ness, dubbed the entire Western philosophy as dogmatic 
and therefore, naive. The Phenomenology of Husserl culminates 
in establishing philosophy as a 'Rigorous Science’. He repea¬ 
tedly attacks psychologism and historicism. His attack on 
naturalism reveals that all natural sciences accept naturalistic 
presuppositions, so they are naive. Natural sciences were, as 
yet, supposed to be the most scientific, rational and objective 
but Husserl’s attack on naturalism resulted in proving them 
just the otherwise, i. e., all natural sciences are most unscientific, 
irrational and subjective. 

The critique of knowledge which Husserl could demonstrate 
• in the twentieth century through his transcendental phenomeno¬ 
logy had already been done more lucidly and convincingly in the 
eighth century by Acarya Samkara in his celebreated Adhyasa 
Bhasya of Brahma Sutras. The reality of the bewildering 
mass of phenomenal world is universally accepted as it is given 
to us in perception. If one questions the reality of this world 
then by implication perception itself is questioned. Is perception 
itself false ? If so how ? This is the challenge before Samkara 
and he accepts this challenge so boldly that no philosopher 
in the history of world philosophy could reach to his philoso¬ 
phical genius and his doctrine of Mayavada is the direct 
corollary of this challenge. The concept of Adhyasa ( doctrine 
of superimposition ) at once explains the phenomenality of 
the world and nonduality of Brahman. According to Samkara, 
on the soil of superimposition not only perception but all 
;Iiuman knowledge, empirical as well as vedic, stands. Saiiikara 
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cannot explain this phenomenal world without the analysis 
of this natural ignorance. Thus an enquiry about ajnana is 
phenomenologically an investigation into the naturalistic 
presuppositions of knowledge or a priori conditions of exper¬ 
ience. In the following chapters of this little monograph an 
humble attempt is made to discuss some fundamental issues 

i f 

of Samkara Vedanta as well as post-Samkara Vedanta. This 
is the first monograph perhaps where to the impact of Acarya 
Samkara on Indian Culture and this contemporary relevance of 
Vedanta have been elucidated. The methodology adopted in 
most of the chapters is hermeneutical. To-day man is lost in 
the world. He is not himself. If through this humble attempt 
he could suspend his natural belief in the external world even 
for a moment and peep into himself, he would be at peace.- 








The Concept of Man, Science- 
Technology And Scientific Temper 

The Chinese have a saying that when elephants fight ( or 
make love ) it is the grass that suffers. When Reagan and 
Gorbachov j singly or as a pair, make a move, the earth 
trembles—Whether it is a competition between the two about 
the excellence of super missiles or star wars, it is notional in 
one sense. The super-power that can kill twenty-five times is 
somehow better than a superpower that can kill only twenty- 
four times. It is bad enough with the two super-powers. What 
would happen if there are more ? In time China would be a 
super-power adding : 'With India scratching at the door’. 
The world would then be in a state of rigor mortis or at least 
muscle-bound; for the irony of super-power equation is that 
the stronger you are the less flexible you become. That is the 
prospect. Four nations bulging with muscles, unable to move 
a limb. It is so obvious that the BIG-2 have just met at 
two-day summit at Geneva without any concrete outcome. 

Even without the threat of nuclear catastrophe the global 
ecosystem and the further evolution of life on the earth are 
seriously endangered and may well end in a large scale 
ecological disaster. Our technology does not seem to be of 
any help. We can control the soft-landings of our space¬ 
crafts on distant planets but we are not in a position to cont¬ 
rol the polluting fumes of our autoes and factories* 

Under the circumstances the basic issue is no longer the 
victory of this or that nation, of this group> or that group, 
this or that religion or ideology. It is survival or suicide of 
man. It is a time of decision, not despair. The choice is bet- 
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ween extinction and brotherhood. This leads us to the most 
crucial point to understand man ( to rediscover the power of 
the spirit in him, and iet us make an attempt to redefine him 
in the light of science and technology. 

What is after all the essence of man ? Its essence cannot 
be denied. There is something by virtue of which man is 
man. But this is the traditional view of man. This view of 
man has been questioned by the increasing emphasis given to 
the historical approaches. If the history of humanity is exa¬ 
mined we find it almost impossible to have in common that 
'essence' which could be called 'human nature , in every histo¬ 
rical epoch. Whether it is cultural anthropology or Darwinian 
biology or Modern physics all these disciplines agree and have 
demonstrated that the physical world also evolves and chan¬ 
ges. Then the essence of man, the phenomenon of a fixed 
human nature has been also questioned due to one or more 
factors. Should we conclude that there is no human nature at 
all ? If there is no such human nature, no essence, common 
to all men what is that through which we claim the great 
ideal of unity of all men ? If so, the very concept of huma¬ 
nity will crumble down. All the sciences dealing with the 
subject matter of man, like psychology and anthropology 
will become meaningless. Thus, either we accept the fixed 
human nature, the essence of man or the relativistic one that 
leads to the conclusion that man shares with other men only 

his anatomy and physiology. 

The concept of nature or essence of man may be differe¬ 
ntiated from certain attributes common to all mah yet which 
in themselves may not constitute full nature or essence of 
man. The nature or essence of man may comprise all these 
attributes or even more but these attributes do follow from the 
nature or essence of man. 
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Out of these essential attributes the Greek philosophers, 
rationalists and Kant opted reason and defined man as ratio¬ 
nal being. They did not deny the irrationality or animality 
of man rather accepted it to be the basic as abundantly so 
obvious in Plato, Greek Dramatists, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Dostoevski and many others but it could be successfully de¬ 
monstrated by only Freud. Freud declared that man fundam 
cntally is irrational and his rationality is only apparent and 
superficial. 

Another definition of man is that he is a social being 
zoon politician. While this definition of man as a social 
being can hardly be questioned, it is rather very general, tell¬ 
ing us little about human nature except that he is a herd ani¬ 
mal rather than a solitary animal. 

Yet another definition of man is that be is homo faber or 
man is the animal that can produce. Here Marx makes a 
distinction between the animal faber and the homo faber : the 
animal produces instinctively; man produces by reason and 
he evolves a plan in his mind beforehand. There is yet more 
difference between the two so far as the producing aspect is 
concerned. Man is a tool-making producer. By the power of 
his mind he produces tools and thereby he has extended his 
capacity of body and mind and thus has harnessed energy of 
"various types and has been able to replace human body by 
Tobot and human mind by super computers. 

Finally, man has been also defined as symbol-making 
animal. By symbolising man has been able to, create words 
nnd thereby languages through which he has been able to 
communicate with others smoothly and efficiently. It is thro¬ 
ugh the singular facility of language that man has been succe¬ 
ssful to establish his superiority over other creatures and his 
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super achievements in the fields of religion, philosophy, 
culture, science and technology are rooted into language. 

Thus, the above mentioned attributes of man—reason, the 
capacity for making social organisation, the capacity for pro¬ 
duction, and the capacity for symbolising are indeed, essential 
attributes of man but they are only general human potenti¬ 
alities and may not constitute what could be termed as the 
‘human-nature’. 

Recently, some philosophers have applied historical appr¬ 
oach in defining man and thus maintain that man is historic 
and temporal. In this group of philosophers some may be 
mentioned by name, Marx, William James, Bergson and 
Teilhard. If this definition is accepted, we cannot talk of sc 
'human nature’, of an ‘essence of man’. Man is no longer 
rational; he is no longer social; he is no longer religious; in¬ 
stead he becomes rational; he becomes social; he becomes 
religious. 

The existentialists denied the essence of man while defin¬ 
ing him. According to them man is existence; existence pre¬ 
cedes essence. Every thing else has essence but man has no 
essence at all. He is existence. 

The problem of the definition of human nature may be 
more conveniently understood by the mathematical idea of 
‘constants’, and ‘variables’. By this illustration one may say 
that in man since he is born, there is something that rema¬ 
ins one and the same, and this may be termed as ‘human 
nature’, but within man there are number of variables that 
make him capable of novelty, creativity, productivity and 
progress. Spinoza was not far from this idea when he said that 
within our being there is a connatus ( force ) that maintains us 
in our being. Marx also tries to differentiate between the 
constant and the variable when he talks of 'human nature in 
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general’, and 'human nature as modified in each historical 
epoch’. 2 Freud also deals with a model of human nature. He 
also tries to make a distinction between the constant and the 
variable when he talks of conflict between the ego and the id f 
the life instinct and the death instinct. 3 

Erich Fromm has beautifully defined the human nature as 
‘questions’, and not the ‘answers’, as the essence of man. 4 
He is a 'freak of nature’, being in nature and at the same 
time transcending it. These contradictions create conflict and 
fight and thus he finds himself in a dis-equilibrium which he 
must solve in order to achieve a better equilibrium. The entire 
history of humanity is a process of search after better equili¬ 
brium. The present achievements of man in the fields of 
philosophy, religion, culture and science including technology is 
the result of search after a better equilibrium. 

By above deliberations we may conclude that though man 
is not wholly difinable but what we have termed his 'essential 
attributes can give us an approximate and rather appropriate 
approach, which could be called the nature of man. The 
human nature is only a principle but also a capacity. The 
capacity to become aware, to give account of himself and of 
his existential situation. This capacity is fundamentally his 
nature. 5 Further Erich Fromm holds, 'This is what many of 
the great philosophers, mystics and theologicans of the east 
and the west have believed. For all of them there is within 
man a spiritual reality that is born, precisely because he can 
know himself and others, and that is a part of life itself. 6 

Despite their best intentions Erich Frpm^n and R. Xirau 
could only approximately define the essence of man. It is the 
Vedanta of Samkara which is the culmination of Vedic Philos¬ 
ophy which gives a true picture of human nature. I wonder if 

Ify / , jy . : : T| 

there is any other parallel in the history of human thought to 
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the glorification of the concept of man as it is depicted in the 
Purusa Sukta of the Rg Veda. The Sukta maintains, ‘This is 
all the Purusa, whatever had been and whatever will be. He 
lords over immortality. Such is his greatness, and the Purusa 
is greater than that; the whole world is one quarter of His 
and the three quarters of His, the immortal, is in the heaven’. 7 
The same idea has been again emphasised in the Upanisads. 
The Kathopanisad declares, Purusanna param kincid sa kastha 
sa para gatih'. There is nothing beyond the Purusa, that is the 
ultimate limit and that is the ultimate state. This concept of 
Purusa ultimately takes the form of the Brahmavada of 
Samkara. What is the nature of this Person ? The same Upa- 
nisad has beautifully defined the nature of Purusa : 'Tameva 
bhantamanubhati sarvam tasya bhasa sarvamidam vibhati’. 
It is of the nature of consciousness. The consciousness is the 
Absolute : Ekamevadvitiyam, it is one and non-dual and as 
such it is the Freedom itself. Because it is Freedom itself it 
is the summum bonum, tatra ko sokah kah mohah ekatvama- 
nupasyatah, kslyantecasya karmani tasmin drste paravare. 
Kant says that man is an end in himself. For Samkara it is 
not an end rather it is the sovereign end and the only end. 
This is the Atma-labha, self-realisation; The Bhagavadgita 
declares : Yam labdhva caparam labham manyate nadhikam 
tatah ( 6.22 ). That is the highest achievement. This is the 
Atmadarsana in everything. The Bhagavadgita declares : ‘Sar- 
vabhutasthamatmanam sarvabhutani catmani (6.29), His own 
self dwelling within all being, all beings within his own self. 
This is the state of complete identity. This is the most consis¬ 
tent form of Absolutism. It is the all-embracing Absolute. 
There remains no difference, 'nasti bhedah kathancana.’ It is 
Me everywhere. The Gita is so consistent on this point : Yo 
mam pasyati sarvatra sarvam ca mayi pasyati ( 6.30 ). It is 
the I everywhere and everything in me. This is the spiritual 
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idealism or humanism of the Vedanta of Samkara. Man occ¬ 
upies the central position in the Vedanta of Samkara. He is 
not an object in the commonwealth of objects. Man is essen¬ 
tially the supreme Reality, Brahman who is identical with 
his soul. A higher position than this could not be attained by 
man. The Vedanta of Samkara establishes not only the unity of 
man with other men and other living beings but also with the 
supreme reality of the universe or Brahman : The Reality 
within and without is one and fhe same. This supreme state 
of man is not a matter of philosophical speculation or faith 
only, it is something which can be tested, experienced and 
lived here and now’. 8 The Absolute, the Tat, the That is 
Tvam, thou. That thou art. That is paroksa. I do not know 
him directly. But I know myself directly. None can deny this 
fact as it is pratibodhaviditam. It reveals itself in every mode 
of knowledge. Kant, Feuerbach, Marx and Freud do talk of 
autonomy and freedom of man but on deeper analysis we 
find that the freedom of Marx and Freud is superficial, beca¬ 
use while Marx is economic determinist Freud is libido-deter- 
minist. Sartre does talk of human freedom and human dignity, 
but the existential freedom of Sartre is only anguished free¬ 
dom. Is not anguished freedom contradiction in terms ? Who 
would aspire for such a condemned freedom ? 

The Advaitic 'Bhasa 7 , the Kasmira Saivite 'Bharupata’, the 
Sunyata of Madhyamika Philosophy and the Bodhi of the 
Vijnanavadins with their zigzag or direct approaches ultima¬ 
tely lead to the highest state, i. e. the salvation, emancipa¬ 
tion or Freedom. None can deny their difference in approaches, 
i. e. the means of realisation of the Absolute and their differ¬ 
ent terminologies for the ultimate state. Thus whether it is the 
Aparoksanubhuti of the Advaita Vedanta, or the Pratyabhijna 
of Kasmira Saivism or the Sunyata of the Madhyamikas or 
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the Bodhi of the Vijnanavadins the import of all these is one 
and the same, i. e. the Freedom. The difference of approa¬ 
ches is due to the difference of temperaments of the followers 
of a particular dhcipline. 

K. C. Bhattacharya has beautifully defined the nature of 
subject as absolute freedom; ‘I am never positively conscious 
of my present individuality, being conscious of it only as what 
is or can be outgrown, only as I feel freeing myself from it and 
am free to the extent implied by such feeling. I do not know 
myself as free but I conceive that I can free successively as 
body from the perceived object, as presentation from the body 
as feeling from presentation and as introspective function 
from feeling. I am not introspectively aware of my actual 
introspective individuality but I am aware in my introspection 
into feeling that the self from which the feeling is disting¬ 
uished may not actually introspect and may not even possibly 
introspect, that the individual as it is as introspecting—individ¬ 
ual or distinct freedom without being, it may be free oven 
from this distinctness, may be freedom itself that is de-indiv- 
idualised but not therefore indefinite—absolute freedom that 
is to be evident’, 0 

So far as the problem of human interrelatedness or inter- 
subjectivity is concerned, which has become a very popular 
theme of the contemporary western philosophy, it is no more 
a complex problem for the Vedanta of Samkara as it holds 
within and without only one consciousness, one and nondual, 
Absolute Brahman. Husserl pQstulates the existence of the 
other as an alter ego another 'I’ that I can reach and unders¬ 
tand through analogy. Max Scheler tried to establish the sou¬ 
rce of communication in sympathy and love. As Heidegger 
maintains that man is not only a being-in-the-world, ( in- 
der-Welt Sein ) but he is essentially a being with the others 
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( Mitsein ); thus there is distance between man and man. M. 
'Ponty shares the view of Heidegger. Sartre is on the other 
extreme and holds that communication between man and man 
is not possible. In this connection Sri Aurobindo’s remarks 
are quite meaningful : ‘A spiritual society would live like its 
spiritual individuals, not in the ego, but in the spirit, not as 
the collective ego, but as the collective soul. This freedom 
from the egoistic standpoint would be its first and most prom¬ 
inent characteristic. But the elimination of egoism would not 
be brought about, as it is now proposed to bring it about, by 
persuading or forcing the individual to immolate his personal 
'Will and aspirations and his precious and hard-won individu¬ 
ality to the collective will, aims and egoism of the society, 
driving him like a victim of ancient sacrifice to slay his soul on 
the altar of that huge and shapeless idol. For that would be 
only the sacrifice of the smaller to the larger egoism, large 
enough only in bulk, not necessarily or wider or nobler, since 

a collective egoism, result of the united egoisms of all is as 
.little a god to be worshipped as flawed and often an uglier and 

more barbarous fetish than egoism of the individual. What 
the spiritual man seeks is to find by the loss of the ego the self 
which is one in all and perfect and complete in each and by 
Hiving in that to grow into the image of its perfection-individually, 
be it noted, though with an all-embracing universality of his 
nature and its conscious circumference. It is said in the old 
Indian writings that while in the second age, the age of Power, 
'Vishnu descends in the King, and in the third, the age of 
balance, as the legislator or codifier, in the age of Truth 
.he descends as Yajna, that is to say, as the Master of works 
manifest in the hearts of his creatures. It is this kingdom of God 
within, the result of the finding of God not in a distant heaven 
but within ourselves, of which the state of society in an age 
•of the Truth, spiritual age, would be the result and the external 
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figure . A similar idea we find in the writings of Laski as 
a contemporary thinker illustrates him so well. ‘When nations 
and communities make spiritual culture, as distinguished from 
wealth and power, the main object of collective pursuits, then 
they would not find it difficult to surrender part of their sov¬ 
ereignties to an International Body, which, according to Prof. 
Laski is a condition indispensable for the establishment of an 
effective world-order'. 11 Thus a humanist is not the multi¬ 
dimensional man as conceived by some scholars. 12 Even ani¬ 
mals are not multi—dimensional. Multi-dimensionality of man. 
cannot be denied but it is the spirit, the pure consciousness* 

the Prajfia which has the capacity to transcend all differences 
and ultimately establish the ideal of unity. It is the spiritual 

idealism, or spiritual culture where humanism realises its basic, 
essence. Spiritual idealism is a universal phenomenon but in 
different cultures it assumes different forms and is given diffe¬ 
rent degrees of importance....The spirit is its own ideal or, in 
a different terminology, there is no ideal higher than man. 13 
Faquir Chand ji Maharaj is a spiritual humanist as be main¬ 
tains that I am a bubble of supermost consciousness. Due to 
this egoism we consider ourselves as Americans, or Indians,. 
Sikhs or Hindus, Christian or Jews. This is all egoism. This- 
is called Maya ( illusion ) in our Indian Philosophy. This 
egoism has created nations and troubles for the mankind. 14 
Again Param Dayal Faquir Chand Ji Maharaj says : 'Every 
one is not lucky to attain liberation. First of all-Be-a-Man, 
follow the path for self-realisation by detaching your self 
from body , mind and soul. Thereafter you shall qualify to 
follow the Path of attaining the liberation'. 15 Tagore is of the, 
same view : 'For Reality is the truth of Man, who belongs 
to all times, and any individualistic madness of men against. 
Man cannot thrive for long'. 16 Thus Mahabharata declares- 
that there is nothing higher than man on the earth, na man- 
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usatsresthataram hi kificit. In this context the remark of 
• « • 

Radhakrishnan is beautiful : ‘We must have faith in the spirit 
of man, the spirit capable of suffering and compassion, of 
endurance and sacrifice, the spirit which has inspired human 

progress all these centuries. 17 

One of the most important features of Hinduism is the 
theory of Karma. This life is due to the karmas of the past 
life, and the future life will depend on the karmas of this life. 
Only man and man alone has got the freedom of karma, all 
other species are only the Bhoga species. Thus man occupies 
the most dignified position in the entire creation. Unlike the 
Semitic religion he does not depend on the will and grace of 
God for his salvation. 

Indian philosophy as well as the Greek philosophy has 
been charged that they are anthropomorphic. It’s true. They 
are anthropomorphic. It is complimentary. It is man who 
occupies the central position. Not only this, the Hindu phil¬ 
osophy holds that each and every particle is presided over by 
a deity which is following the remark of Capra is pregnant 
with meaning : 'This abundance of goddesses shows again 
that in Hinduism the physical and sensuous side of human 
nature which has always been associated with the female, is a 
fully integrated part of the Divine. Hindu goddesses are not 
shown as holy virgins, but in sensual embrace of stunning 

beauty.The Western mind is easily confused by the 

fabulous number of gods and goddesses which populate Hindu 
mythology in their various appearances and incarnations. To 
understand how the Hindu can cope with this multitude of 
divinities, we must be aware of the basic attitude of Hinduism 
that in substance all these divinities are identical. They are 
all manifestations of the same divine reality, reflecting diffe¬ 
rent aspects of the infinite omnipresent and ultimately in-com— 
prehensible Brahman’. 18 
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So far we examined the nature of man. Now an attempt 
would be made to examine the status of man in the light of 
science and technology. Science and technology are the domin¬ 
ant zutgeist of our age. The whole method and procedure of 
science is based on one assumption and that is the orderliness 
of nature. The two criteria for the scientific truth are logical 
consistency and agreement with observed data. Thus science 
is empirical and objective. The Copemican revolution did not 
dislodge only the earth from the centre of the universe, as a 
matter of fact it was man who was dislodged for ever from 
the centre of the universe. The Galilean—Newtonian revolution 
completed this task to its logical conclusion and man was 
thrown out of the universe for ever. In the Newtonian genera¬ 
tion the belief in science swiftly became the faith of scientism 
....the magical concept of science as omniscient and omnipo¬ 
tent. The modem scientist did succeed in emancipating man 
from his belief in the magical powers of supernatural agencies 
only to get him plunged into equally naive commitment to 
the magical powers of science. Galileo anticipated this poss¬ 
ibility and it was really Descartes, the father of modem West¬ 
ern philosophy, who had the fateful dream bringing it into 
full and vivid reality. On a November night in the year 1619 
.Descartes had a vivid dream in which he saw that human 
.mind played no part and revealed to the scientist philosopher 
the foundation of the admirable science, ( mirabilis scientia 
fundarnenta. ). 19 To Descartes from that moment on, space 
or extension became the fundamental reality, motion the point 
■of all departure, and mathematics the language of its revela¬ 
tion. Descartes had made of nature as J. H Randall has put, 
a machine and nothing but a machine’: purpose and spiritual 
significance had alike been banished....Intoxicated by his suc¬ 
cess, he boasted, ‘give me extension and motion and I will 
construct the universe.’ 20 
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Philosophers and humanists, artists and litterateurs alike 
became the students of natural science and frequently its exposi¬ 
tors as well. Thus Voltaire took up the interpretation of the 
master text in his English letters and Elements of the New¬ 
tonian philosophy. Rousseau was to have composed a tract on 
the laws of Chemistry. Didvot wrote at length on the elements 
of Physiology and Montesquie’s early work was involved with 
physical and physiological problems. In the course of the nin¬ 
eteenth century the systematic projection into the human stu¬ 
dies of the spirit and method of Newtonian physics was carried- 
to its extreme in nearly every direction. The two fundamen¬ 
tal postulates of the scientific mechanist—those of neutral 
objectivity and analytic reductionism—came to be reflected 
with toying degree of accuracy in many of the most influential 1 
social themes of the period. In the very outset of the century 
Saint Simon in his first published brochure proclaimed the 
universal applicability of the law of gravitation to the entiie 
phenomenal world. ‘Universal gravity is the sole cause of 
all physical and moral phenomena’. 21 Thus the cosmic 
gravitation became the final explanation of not only physical 
phenomena but also of human life and activity, of society 

and politics. It became the tendency of the age to identify 
one single principle, i. e. the principle of gravitation as 

underlying single principle of all reality. It became the 
science of sciences, physicism, later physicalism. From it with 
perfect logic and accuracy all the special sciences including 
those of man and society could be successively unravelled. 
This religion of science was a faith in the existence of an 
objective Reason, impersonal and mechanical, harmonious 
and determinate existing entirely apart from individual man 
and indifferent to his purposes. If Saint Simon with his fellows 
in France tried to construct the positive science of society 
Jeremy Bentham and his disciples across the channel were 
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engaged in a reconstruction of political and social institutions 
on the foundations of the Newtonian Universe. The atom and 
not the human individual was the moving force of the New¬ 
tonian universe, the instrumental factor, the only significant 
reality was the evolving mechanism of nature. 

The convergent influence of Darwin and Newton was so 
profound that even the top social scientists like Marx and 
Engels had to preface their volumes on Capital with the 
words: “It is the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare—law 
of motion to modem society. Engels was equally vocal in his 
. assertion that Marxian dialectics is nothing more than the 
science of general laws of motion and development of Nature, 
human society and thought. 

How the Newtonian mechanistic conception of the universe 
influenced the entire social studies is obvious by the following 
remark : The acceptance of living beings as mechanics, the 
domination of the modern world by technology and the mech- 
. anization of mankind are but the extension and practical 
..application of the mechanistic conception of physics. 22 

In the direct line of descent from the doctrine of Watson 
Clark L Hall of Yale and B. E. Skinner of Harvard whose 
contribution not only to behaviourist psychology but to the 
broader development of behavioural science deserves particular 
attention. 

The mechanistic newtonian physics culminated into the 
emergence of Technological Society in which an autonomous 
technology is in process of taking over the traditional values 
of every society without exception, subverting and suppress¬ 
ing these values to produce at last a monolithic world culture 
.in which all non-technological difference and variety is mere 
.appearance. 
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Technique or technology forces us to think of machine as 
both the concepts are intimately related. Technique certainly 
began with the machine. It is equally true that all the rest 

developed out of mechanics. It is also true that without mach¬ 
ine the world of technique would not exist. But technique 
has now become almost completely independent of the mach¬ 
ine which has lagged far behind its offspring. It is said that 
the machine has created an inhuman atmosphere. The remark 
of Jaques Ellul is very pertinent : ‘Men now live in conditions 
that are less than human. Consider the concentration of our 
great cities, the slums, the lack of space, of air, of time, the 
gloomy streets and the sallow lights that confuse night and 
4ay. Think of our dehumanized factories, our unsatisfied 
senses, our working women, our estrangement from nature. 
Life in such an environment has no meaning. Consider 
our public transportation, in which man is less important than 
2 l parcel; our hospitals, in which he is only a number. Yet 
we call this progress.... And the noise, that monster into us 
at every hour of the night without respite. 2 

At present technique has penetrated into the very inner 
self of man and thus it ceases to be external to him. It has 
absorbed him. In this iespect, technique is radically differ¬ 
ent from the machine. It is in this sense that technique has 

become autonomous. 

As machine and technique are intimately related so are 
science and technique. As technique has superseded machine 
so has scientific activity been superseded by technical activity 
to such a degree that we can no longer conceive science with¬ 
out its technical outcome. 

A sketch of the technical society has been drawn in which 
technique itself has become miraculous, magical and thus is 
occupying the prestige and position of supernatural agency. 
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Side by side superstitions and irrational beliefs guide our life. 
They decide our ceremonies, business dealings, contracts, 
travels even daily normal activities. Why this obsession with, 
the supernatural ? Why this submission to the irrational ? 
'Practices such as dowry and bride-burning are rampant. So- 
are customs such as child carriage, even though they are ille¬ 
gal. Hardly ever is the culprit punished even when we know 
who he is—for the culprit usually have access to power. What 
makes the privileged so arrogant that they may break the law 
with impunity’. 24 Have not our great men warned us against 
dogmas, superstitions and irrational beliefs ? Any knowledge 
which becomes myth, dogma and magic is unscientific whether 
it is belief in witchcraft or scientism. 

But the physicists have gone far beyond it. The new con¬ 
ception of the universe that has emerged from modern physics 
does not mean that Newtonian physics is wrong or that our 
current theories are right. We have come to realise in mod¬ 
ern science that all our theories are approximations to the: 
true nature of things. Each theory is solid for a certain range 
of phenomena. Beyond this range it no longer gives us satis¬ 
factory description of nature and new theories have to bo 
found to replace it or better to extend it improving the appro¬ 
ximation. 

The first three decades of the present century changed 
radically the entire conception of physics. The theory of 
Relativity and of atomic physics shattered the principal con¬ 
cepts of the classical physics of Newton. The notion of abso¬ 
lute space and time, the elementary solid particles, the causal 
nature of the universe and the ideal of objectivity of nature 
none of these concepts could to applicable to the new physics. 

The theory of relativity questioned the conception of three 
dimensional space. Time was added into the conception of 
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three-dimensional space to form a fou r -dimensional conti¬ 
nuum, 'space-time’. In relativity theory we can not talk about 
space without talking about time and vice versa. According 
to it the mass is nothing but a form of energy; that even an 
object at rest has energy stored in its mass. Thus the unificat¬ 
ion of space and time and the equivalence of mass and energy 
have a profound influence on our picture of matter. Energy is 
associated with activity; and activity is associated with proce¬ 
sses and this implies that the nature of subatomic particle is 
intrinsically dynamic. The relation between the mass and 
energy is given by the famous equation E = mc 2 , c being the 
speed of light. 25 


The other epoch making theory of atomic Physics is the 
quantum theory. According to it probability is fundamental 
feature of the atomic reality which governs all processes and 
even the existence of matter. Subatomic particles do not 
exist with certainty. At the atomic level the solid material 
objects of the classical Physics dissolve into patterns of pro¬ 
bable. These patterns further do not represent probabilities of 
things but rather probabilities of interconnections. Quantum 
theory thus reveals a basic oneness of the universe. It shows 
that we cannot divide the world into independentally existing 
small units. The crucial feature of the quantum theory is 
that the human observer is not only necessary to observe the 
properties of an atomic phenomenon but is necessary even to 
bring about their properties. My conscious decision about 
how to observe, say an electron will determine the electron’s 
properties to some extent. In other words, the electron 
does not have properties independent of my mind. In atomic 
physics the sharp split between mind and matter, between 
the I and the world is no longer valid. We can never 
speak about nature without at the same time speaking 
2 
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about ourselves. Here again we find a radical shift so 
far as the focus of scientific explanation is concerned. It 
is not the thing-in-itself, or nature or object. It is the 
observer, the subject, man himself : The contemporary 
physics compels the physicist to look upon himself. The 
author of the uncertainty principle has lucidly described the 
new perspective : We can no longer consider in themselves’, 
those buildingstones of matter which we originally held to be 
the last objective reality. This is so because they defy all 
forms of objective location in space and time and since basi¬ 
cally it is always our knowledge of these particles alone which 
we can make the object of science....From the very start we 
are involved in the argument between nature and man in which 
science plays only apart, so that common division of the 
world into subject and object, inner world and outer world, 
is no longer adequate and leads us into difficulties. Thus even 
in science the object of research is no longer nature itself but 
man’s investigation of nature. Here, again, man confronts 
himself alone. 27 If we make a general survey of the entire theme 
we may conclude that it was man who occupied the central 
position in the Greek philosophy as well as in Indian philoso 
phy but the Newtonian physics threw man out of the universe 
and he was made a machine. But the contemporary physics 
has once more restored man to his central position. F. Capra 
has nicely remarked *. ‘In modern Physics, the universe is thus 
experience as a dynamic, inseperable whole which always 
includes the observer in an essential way.’ 28 Thus the cycle 
of the universe is from anthropomorphism to mechanomor 
phism and then again, from mechanomorphism to anthropo¬ 
morphism. The dislodged man is restored to his position by 
the new Physics. Not only this, the dynamic nature of the 
object has been established as a scientific fact, that matter has 
intrinsic property of motion. F. Capra holds that the follow- 
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ing Upanisadic verse is the most appropriate explanation of 
the dynamism of the universe : 

He who, dwelling in all things, 

Yet is other than all things, 

Whom ali things do not know, 

Whose body all things are, 

Who controls all things from within- 
He is your soul, the inner Controller, 

The Immortal. 29 

The American physicist is convinced that the above-ment-. 
ioned Upanisadic passage and the like provide a consistent 
and relevant philosophical background to the theories of cont¬ 
emporary science. Concluding the first part of the preface of 
The Tao of Physics , F, Capra remarks : It is interesting and 
perhaps not too surprising, that those who are attracted by 
Eastern mysticism, who consult the I Ching and practice 
Yoga or other forms of meditation in general have a marked 
anti-scientific attitude. They tend to see science and physics 
in particular, as an unimaginative narrowminded discipline, 
which is responsible for all the evils of modern techno¬ 
logy. 30 

Obsessed with the facility of contemporary science and 
technology man has become, indeed, superman with super 
human power at his command but at the same time it is the 
greatest paradox rather the greatest betrayal of the human 
spirit that the more he is being blessed with super-human 
powers he is becoming more and more a poor man, thus more 
nnd more inhuman, this would lead to the ultimate destruc¬ 
tion of humanity. There is no other way for salvation, only 
the Cosmic Divinity can save humanity from its total annihi¬ 
lation ( Tamevaviditvatimrtyumeti nanyah pantha vidyate 
-ayanaya ), 
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Having a lot of technology does not mean having a scien¬ 
tific temper. Even the uneducated may have a scientific temper. 
What is this scientific temper at all ? It is the questioning 
attitude, inquiring and critical mind. It is elertness and open- 
mindedness. It is always posing the question why. Nothing is 
taken for granted. Every thing must be well tested. Any problem 
is well dissected and analysed. It is fight for reason against 
unreason ; fight for rationality against irrationality, fight against 
superstitions. The scientific temper is the temper of free man. 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru's remark in this connection is very 
appropriate : ‘It is scientific approach, the adventurous and 
yet critical temper of science, the search for truth and new 

knowledge, the refusal to accept anything without testing and 
trial, the capacity to change previous conclusions in the face 

of new evidence, the reliance on observed fact and not on 
preconceived theory, the hard discipline of mine-all this is 

necessary.The scientific approach and temper are, or 

should be, a way of life, a process of thinking, a method of 
acting and associating with our fellowmen’. 31 The scientific 
temper is to ascertain facts, to grasp them accurately, and to 
find explanation for them. It is a training in observation, in 

precision, in objectivity and in a rational habit of mind. Rea¬ 
son is the chief constituent of scientific temper Sri Aurobindo's 

remark is very pertinent : ‘Reason on the other hand, exists for 
the sake of knowledge, can prevent itself from being carried 
away by the action can stand back from it, intelligently study, 
accept, refuse, modify, alter, improve, combine and recom¬ 
bine the workings and capacities of the forces in operation, 
can repress here, indulge there, strive towards an intelligent,, 
intelligible, willed and organised perfection. Reason is science, 
it is conscious art, it is invention. It is the idea and its fulfi¬ 
lment, the ideal and its bringing to fruition. It can look thro¬ 
ugh the immediate appearance and unveil the hidden truths 
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behind it.Therefore it is a sovereign power by which 

man has become possessed of himself, student and master 
of his own forces.’ 32 

The scientific temper consists in rational analysis and 
logical consistency. Its nature has been beautifully depicted 
by a Vedantin : ‘Yuktiyuktam vaco grahyam baladapi 
sukadapi, yuktihinam vacastyajyam briddhadapi sukadapi , 
i. e. if a statement is made even by a child or even by a 
parrot, if it is logically consistent, it is desirable to accept it. 
But if it lacks logical consistency it should be rejected even 
if it is made by a great man or even by Sukadeva himself. 
Our great poet, Kalidasa maintains the same scientific spirit 
when he declares in his famous drama Malavikagnimitram . 

'Puranamityeva na sadhu sarvam na capi kavyam navam- 
ityavadyam. 

Santah parik^yanyatarad bhajante mudhah para pratyaya- 
neyabuddhih’. 

If there is conflict between mythology and poetry or bet¬ 
ween tradition and modernity the ultimate criterion is a criti¬ 
cal examination. 

Gautam the Buddha is equally emphatic on this point . 
Believe nothing, 

merely because you have been told of it 

Or because it is traditional 

Or because you yourself have imagined it 

Do not believe what your teacher tells you 

merely out of respect for the teacher 

But whatever after due examination and analysis 

You find to be conducive to the good the benefit, 

the welfare of all beings, 

that doctrine believe and cling to, 

and take it as your guide. 
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Thus the scientific approach is all right. But it has its own 
limitations. There are other aspects of human life that are 
beyond scientific enquiry. The main tool of scientific enquiry 
is reason. Reason cannot arrive at any final truth because it 
can neither get to the roots of things nor embrace the totality 
of their secrets, as it deals only with the finite, the separate, 
the limited and thus cannot grasp the infinite. It is because 
of this limitation of reason that Acarya Samkara supporting; 
sruti dubs reason as unfounded : 

‘Yato vaco nivartante aprapya manasa saha’, Chandogya 
Upa. 

X x 

‘Nai§a tarkena matirapaneya’, Katha Upa. I. 2. 9. 

X X 

‘Tarkapratisthanat’, Sariraka Bhasya on Brahmasutra, 

2 , 1 . 11 . 

The scientific enquiry has very little to say about our 
philosophical and religious truths, our great creations of 
human spirit. When we read Kalidasa, Homer, Milton^ 
Bhavabhiiti or Shakespeare, listen classical Indian or Western 
music or see the immortal sculptures and paintings like Pieta, 
Mona Lisa, scientific temper fails to throw light on these pieces 
of art and culture. We find it dumb when it has to estimate 
our loves and joys, sorrows and sufferings. It cannot appre¬ 
ciate the sublime beauty of Sakuntala of Kalidasa nor can it 
feel the pathos of Rama of Bhavabhuti. 

Another limitation of scientific enquiry is that it is not 
human. The human world is entirely different from that of 
material world. Material world is the world of ceils, elements 
and atoms. Through the method of analysis we can analyse 
even atom into different constituents like electron, protran, 
neutron etc. but through this analysis we cannot appreciate 
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the beauty of a lotus flower. A scientist can analyse the sound 
waves in their subtler constituents but he cannot appreciate 
a symphony of Beethoven. Analyse a thing, and the life leaves, 
we murder to dissect. Analysis misses life, reality, imagina 
tion and the sense of whole. Road to the reality is the road, 
of vision. The penalty of not using the road is to miss reality. 
Through analysis we may understand all about the sun, all 
about the atmosphere and all about the radiation of the earth, 
still we may miss the radiance of sunrise and the twilight of 
sunset. Both forms of knowledge are real but the second is 
more profound, because it belongs to the deeper intuitions 
of the human spirit’ as Whitehead calls it. Rsayo tu mantra 
drastarah,’ our Rsis were visionaries. The Kathopanisad very 
appropriately declares : ‘Drsyate tvagryaya buddhya suksmaya 
suksmadarsibhih’. I. 3. 12. 

The another danger of scientific enquiry is that it destroys 
our sense of wonder, ‘wonder possesses me as I see is a recu 
rring phrase of Homer. Could it appreciate the ecstasy of a 
mystic, Kabira ? or devotional love of a Radha or a Mira ? 
Never ! 

In so far as the scientific enquiry is a training in observa¬ 
tion, in precision, in objectivity and in a rational habit of 
mind a rationalist is supported by two kinds of faith, the 
first that his own reason is right and the reason of others who 
differ from him is wrong and secondly that whatever may 
be the present deficiencies of the human intellect, the collective 
human reason will eventually arrive at purity and be able to 
found human thought and life securely on a clear rational 
basis entirely satisfying to the intelligence. It is therefore with 
the temper of science, allied to philosophy, and with reverence 
for all that lies beyond, that we must face life. Only then we 
can develop an integral vision of life which embraces in its 
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wide scope the past and the present, with all their heights 
and depths, and looks with serenity towards the future. 33 
Could a civilization survive without its artists. It is they, the 
great geniuses of art who make a civilization immortal. 
Remarks of W. M. Dixon are beautiful : The centuries pass, 
the generations come and go but in each there springs up 
more a passion for the past and all its lovely creations, 
ough we are gone, Persephone will still gather her flowers 
in Sicilian Enna, Faust will brood eternally among his books, 

Hamlet will never cease to ponder the mysteries on the batt¬ 
lements of Elsinore'. 34 

By scientific temper Pt. Nehru means an integral vision 
of life . Science deals with the domain of positive knowledge 
but the temper which it should produce goes beyond that 
domain. The ultimate purpose of man may be said to gain 
owledge, to realise truth, to appreciate goodness and beauty. 
The scientific method of objective enquiry is not applicable 
to all these and much that is vital in life, seems to lie beyond 
scope the sensitiveness to art and poetry, the emotion that 
beauty produces, the inner recognition of goodness. The bota¬ 
nist and zoologist may never experience the charm and beauty 
of nature; the sociologist may be wholly lacking in love for 
humanity. But even when we go to the regions beyond the 
reach of the scientific method and visit the mountain tops 
where philosophy dwells and high emotions fill us or gaze 

at the immensely beyond, that approach and temper are 
still necessary. 35 
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Adhyasa : A Priori Condition of 
Experience 

Why does Sariikara begin with Adhyasa without any 
apology to his Sariraka Bhasya on the Brahmasutra of 
Badarayana ? Padmapada, the Pancapadikakara 1 on the Sar¬ 
iraka Bhasya does provide an apology why after all Samkara 
has done so. It is the Brahma-jnana which removes ignorance. 

It means that there is already Adhyasa or ignorance. But 
the reality of this riamarupatmaka-jagat is universally accep¬ 
ted, as it is pratyaksagocara. If one questions the reality of 
this world, by implication pratyaksa itself is questioned ? Is- 
pratyaksa itself false ? If so how ? 

This is the challenge before Samkara and he accepts this 
challenge so boldly that no philosopher in the history of world 
philosophy could reach his philosophical hight and his Maya- 
vada is the direct corollary of this challenge. Samkara does 
prove the ultimate unreality of this world. This has been, 
done by him in his discussion on the concept of Adhyasa. 

f 

Samkara opens his celebrated commentary on the Brahma¬ 
sutra with an elaborate discussion of the nature of Adhyasa. 
The concept of Adhyasa at once explains the phenomenality of 
the world and the nonduality of Brahman. Samkara holds 
that the as mad pratyaya and y us mad pratyaya, i.e the subject 
and object are opposed to each other like light and darkness. 2 
Adhyasa is attributing of the subject and its aspects to the 
object and its aspects and vice versa. It is thus coupling of 
the real and unreal. Samkara maintains that inspite of this, 
it is on the part of man a natural procedure ( naisargikoyatn 
lokavyavaharah ). 3 Samkara defines Adhyasa very precisely : 
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The apparent presentation in the form of rememberance to 
consciousness of something previously observed in some other 
thing.’ 4 Samkara examines one by one theories of error, the 
khyativadas of Indian philosophy and declares that each one 
of them is either one sided or suffers from some inconsistency. 
Under khyativdda mostly akhyati ( of Prabhakara ), vipari- 
takhyati ( of Kumarila ), anyathakhyati ( of Nyaya ) , atmakh- 
yati ( of Vijnanavada ) and asatkhyati ( of Sunyavada ) are 

discussed. There are a few more theories of error ; viz. satkhy- 
ati (of Ramanuja and earlier Samkhya system), sadasadkhyati 

{ of later Samkhya and Jainism ) and apurnakhyati ( of 
TCasmira Saivism ). Some of them maintain error as either 
only omission or as only commission, either as only non- 
apprehension or as only misapprehension, either as only 
avarana or as only vikiepa. But according to Samkara himself 
it is both, omission as well as commission, non apprehension 
as well as misapprehension, avarana as well as vi ksepa. Samkara 
•defines yet more precisely the concept of Adhyasa : ‘Supe¬ 
rimposition is the cognition as something of what is not that.' 5 

This is anirvacaniyakhyati. As Adhyasa is coupling of real 
and unreal ( satyanrte mithumkaranam ) the illusory snake in 

the rope-snake illusion is neither real nor unreal, because in 
this particular illustration real is the rope on which snake has 
•been superimposed but at the same time it could not be dec¬ 
lared as entirely unreal, because it was experienced. Its status 
remains anirvacanlya ( Sadasadvilaksana ). Just contrary to the 
position of Samkara, Plato maintains that this world is real and 
unreal both, it is real as it is the copy or shadow of the 'Ideal 
World. It is also unreal in so far as it shares with the material 
world which is though a nonentity or negative reality. Logi¬ 
cally Plato commits the fallacy of contradiction but Samkara 
does not. Sometimes he is charged for not following the law 
<of excluded middle. But this charge on Samkara is false. Beca~ 
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use all these western laws of thought are entirely formal laws. 
Their operation is mostly limited to speculative philosophy. 

r 

They cannot be applied to non-speculative philosophy of Sam- 
kara. We find illustrations of things, events which cannot be 
categorised either as real and unreal, never-the-less they are 
meaningful. A story cannot be categorised as real or unreal, 
still it is very meaningful. Our Concept of Reality ( sat ) is 
based on our daily experience of sublation ( badha ) of appea¬ 
rance ( as at ). 

Samkara himself raises a question regarding the possibili¬ 
ty of Adhyasa about the self. All definitions of Adhyasa agree 
in so far as they represent superimposition as the apparent 
presentation of the attributes of one thing in another thing, for 
example, mother of pearl appears as if silver, the moon, altho¬ 
ugh one only appears as if she were double. But how is it 
possible in the case of the subject which is just opposite of 
object ? In superimposition one object is attributed on ano¬ 
ther which is before us. To this problem three answers have 
been advanced by Samkara. First, he maintains that the self 
is non-object in the absolute sense. Secondly, subject or self 
is well known to exist on account of immediate intuition. 
Finally he declares : Nor is it an exceptionless rule that objects 
can be superimposed only on such other objects as are before 
us, i.e., in contact with our sense organs, for non-discerning, 
men superimpose on the ether which is not the object of sen¬ 
suous presentation, dark-blue colour. 6 

On the soil of this ignorance stands, according to Samkara, 
all human knowledge, empirical as well as Vedic. Samkara 
cannot explain this bewildering mass of phenomenal world 
without the postulate of this natural ignorance. T. R. V. 
Murti rightly obseives : f An enquiry about ajhana is, therefore, 
an investigation into the a priori conditions of experience.’ 7 
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Samkara points out that there are standard means of valid 
knowledge, like perception, inference, testimony, etc., which 
have been accepted by all; and therefore, there must be some 
ground why all these should be placed under the sphere of 
natural and universal ignorance-adhyasa. Samkara explains 
that whether it is perceptual knowledge or it is knowledge 
which we get from testimony, such knowledge is essentially 
hased on subject object relationship. The ‘I* is always associ¬ 
ated with the 'not*F or the body. This is obvious because 
knowledge or action whether perceptual or belonging to testi¬ 
mony necessarily belongs to a subject. Thus all knowledge 
with which a man is normally concerned is relational. The 
subject is always associated with its opposite, the object. Pure 
subject, therefore, is beyond this relational knowledge. This 
is what K. C. Bhattacharya has termed as the spiritual subjec¬ 
tivity which is freedom itself. It is rightly observed : 'All types 
of knowledge (empirical), Samkara points out, are inadequate 
and are only distinguished from that of animals, only in degree 

because of man’s superior intelligence, but in kind they are 
similar’. 8 

Actions of animals and men both are guided and contro¬ 
lled by desire to accept or to avoid. Such actions, therefore, 
are always related to the gain or loss, pleasure or status in 
life. But it has been advocated in the sruti, Samkara points 
out, that pure subject or the self has nothing to do with such 
gain or loss. Self is never interested in all these. So in all 
cases of empirical knowledge or knowledge from testimony 
the subject is associated with the object and, therefore pure 
subject is represented in a relational form which is nothing 
but its appearance. Thus Samkara observes : ‘In this way, there 
goes on this naturai, beginningless and endless superimposition, 
which appears in the form of wrong conception, and which is 
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the cause of individual souls appearing as agents and enjoy ers 
and is observed by everyone.’ 9 

Illusions are normal. If we do not have the experience 
or illusion we cannot start an enquiry into the real. The 
dictum, ‘ jnananmuktih’ which means release through 
knowledge is literally true in the case of Advaita Vedanta. 
Even theistic systems like Visistadvaita and Saiva Siddhanta 
use this dictum. Rightly it has been declared as improper. 
Because in these systems the final state is not moksa but a 
kind of exalted state such as Kailasa or Vaikuntha. Such a 
state is not freedom. 10 

The Samkara Vedanta makes an enquiry into the nature 
of Brahman, Truth. It could be known only through know¬ 
ledge. Why does Samkara stress so much the concept of jnana ? 
In cognitive experience reality is revealed as it is, without any 
modification or distortion. In non-cognitive experiences like 
willing and feeling reality is not discovered as it is, rather it 
is modified and sometimes even distorted because of emotio¬ 
nal excess of pleasure, pain, anger and lust. "In the Samkara 
Vedanta truth is neither the coherence of thought nor is it 
even correspondence. Coherence means consistency. The 
whole system is linked together but what guarantee is there 
that the initial judgement is true ? An initial lie may be suppo¬ 
rted by a series of lies. In so far as the correspondence the¬ 
ory is concerned even there is difficulty to ascertain the know¬ 
ledge and the fact. These theories maintain a gap between 
knowledge and reality. In the Samkara V edanta the knowledge 
and truth must co-incide ( brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati ). 
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The Advaitie Theory of Causation 

The Mandukya Karika of Gaudapada is supposed to be 
the first systematic treatise of Advaita Vedanta. The central 
theme of Mandukya Karika is ajativada —the theory of non- 
orjgination. It has two subdoctrines. First the at man is aja 
unborn’, which finally leads to creation. Secondly, causation 
is a myth, which culminates into mayavada. Here we exam¬ 
ine his critique of causation. We would prefer to call it a criti¬ 
que of the concept of Causality. 

The main arguments against the concept of causality by 
Gaudapada are the following. 

(i) Nothing is born out of itself or out of another or out 

of both. A jar cannot produce itself, nor can it be produced 
out of a piece of cloth nor out of both. 

(ii) But it may be asked : Is not a pot produced from 
y ? Is not a son born to a father ? Gaudapada maintains 

that this is undoubtedly perceived. But he adds that it does 
not stand to reason. Nothing, in fact, is produced, whether 
it be existent or non-existent or both. 2 If a thing is existent 
it canrot be produced, for it is already there. Nor the second 
because the non-existent by its very nature cannot be prod¬ 
uced. Nor the third, i. e., if it is both, existent as well as 
non-existent, it involves a contradiction. 

* The following abbreviations are used : 

MK = Mandukya Karika by Gaudapada. 

SBh = Samkara’s Commentary to the Vedanta-Sutra. 

VSM = Vedantasiddhantamuktavali by Prakasananda, Sri 
Jivananda Vidyasagar ed., Calcutta, 1937. 
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(iii) Causation is a myth. Why ? 

(a) the non-existent cannot have the non-existent for its 
cause, as the horns of a hare cannot be the cause of a castle 
in the air; 

(b) nor can the existent have the non-existent for its cause, 
as the horns of a hare cannot be the cause of a jar; 

(c) the existent cannot be the effect of the existent, beca¬ 
use the existent already exists; if it exists already, it does 
not need a cause, as a chair cannot be the cause of a jar; 

(d) again, the existent cannot be the effect of the non¬ 
existent, for that which does not exist cannot produce any¬ 
thing. 3 

With regard to the concept of causality, we find only 
these four types of relations, none of which is, however, 
possible. Hence, the very concept of causality is regarded as 
a pure myth by the enlightened. 

Having examined the very concept of causality, Gauda- 
pada proceeds to examine the different theories of causation 
in Indian philosophy. The theories examined by him are the 
satkaryavada of Samkhya-Yoga, asatkaryavada of Nyaya-Vaise- 
sika and the pratityasamutpada of Sarvastivada and Yogacara 
schools of Buddhism. We shall, in brief, first examine his 
criticism of satkaryavada and asatkaryavada. 

While satkaryavada maintains the jati 'origination’ of a 
thing, which is already existent in its cause, the asatkaryavada , 
on the other hand, holds that it belongs to a thing, which 
is non-existent in its cause. 4 In this way, both maintain 
contradictory views and their mutual criticisms rather prove 
ajativada. 5 

The disputants attribute birth to that which is unborn. But 
what is unborn must be immortal. To say that unborn is 
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bom is to attribute mortality to it. How is this possible ? The 
immortal cannot become mortal, nor can the mortal be imm¬ 
ortal, for it is impossible for a thing to change its nature. 6 

Satkaryavada maintains the non-difference of cause and 
effect. It is possible in two ways. Either the cause is identical 
with the effect or the effect is identical with the cause. If the 
cause is identical with the effect, then since the effect is bom, 
the cause must be born too. 7 Under such circumstances, the 
primal cause, prakrti is subjected to birth and then Samkhya 
cannot maintain it to be aja 'unborn’ and nitya 'eternal’. If 
the other alternative is adopted, viz., that the effect is identical 
with the cause, then since the cause is aja, the effect must be 
aja. And if it is aja, it cannot be produced, and if it cannot be 
produced, it ceases to be the effect, which is self-contradiction. 

And there is no illustration which could prove the premise 
of asaikaryavada t i. e., that from what is unborn, a thing is 
produced. Indeed, in the absence of any illustration, no infer¬ 
ence can be deduced. 8 

On analysis, we find that while the satkaryavada emphasi¬ 
zes the notion of cause in causation, the asatkdryavdda, , on 
the contrary, that of effect. In Kantian terminology, we may 
say that the satkaryavada tries to maintain the necessary conn¬ 
ection between cause and effect without any novelty to the 
effect and thus retains causation with 'only one term, viz., 
cause; the asatkaryavdda , on the other hand, is keen to’main¬ 
tain the novelty of the effect without any necessary connection 
between cause and effect and it also maintains causation with 

only one term, viz., effect. But to maintain causation with 
only one term is absurd. 9 

The pratityasamutpada of Buddhists states the combined 
origination ( samutpada ) of some elements with regard to 
other elements. 10 
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Jt maintains the relation of simultaneity between cause 
and effect and traces the series of causes and effects back to 
the beginning which is beginningless. Gaudapada examines it 
and shows its inconsistencies. First of all, if the effect is the 
cause of cause and vice versa, how can cause and effect be 
beginningless 7 11 . The interdependence of cause and effect and 
their beginninglessness are contradictory. Secondly, the view 
that the effect is the cause of the cause and vice versa would 
assert causation like the birth of the father from the son. 12 
There should be definite order between the cause and effect. 
But the order between the cause and the effect cannot be 
determined. If it is simultaneity, it is not causation, for it 
obtains between the two horns of an animal as well. 1 3 If the 
effect is prior to the cause, the order of succession is unjusti¬ 
fiably reversed. Finally, if the cause is prior to the effect, it is 
non-existent. And a non-existent cause like a skyflower cannot 

produce any effect. Thus the three possible orders of the 
sequence, i. e., simultaneity of cause and effect, priority of 

cause over effect, and posteriority of cause over effect, are 
ruled out. Their absolute ignorance of the order of cause and 
effect brings into relief the theory of non-origination. Gauda- 
pada’s criticism as stated above has been considered by the 
earlier scholars like Stscherbatsky as directed against the 
pratityasamutpada doctrine of Sarvastivada Buddhism. But a 
contemporary Indian scholar, Mahadevan, has suggested that 
Gaudapada's criticism is, rather, against the Purva Mimaiksa 
doctrine, namely that the cause and effect are reciprocally 
dependent. 14 

The Buddhist idealists do not find any difference between, 
objects and impressions. In their opinion objects like a jar 
etc., have themselves no cause and hence they are not the 
cause of impressions. 13 The idealists, thus, deny the depen¬ 
dent origination on the one hand and of bbjects and impress- 
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( "The clouds though numerous have been dispersed some¬ 
where by the wind, as real knowledge disperses the delusive 
appearances in the Brahman” ). 

Ludwig Kretzschmar interpreted Bhavabhuti’s concept of 
vivarta as a synonym of vikara of Sarhkhya-Yoga : "dass viv¬ 
arta bei Bhavabhuti, zweifellos‘*‘*wirkliche j reale Entfaltungen 
....des Brahma bedeute, was sich auch daraus ergebe, dass 
Bhavabhuti vivarta als Synonym von vikara verwende” 26 . On 
it Hacker comments: "Mir scheint dies Argument nicht zwin- 
gend; denn, wie wir gesehen haben, wird im friihen Wortmo- 
mismus auch vikara gerade im illusionistischen Sinne geb- 
raucht. Dass die bei Bhavabhuti vorliegende Form des 
Vedanta das Sabdadvaita Bhartrharis ist, hat Kretzschmar 
nicht erkennt” 27 . While Hacker differs from Kretzsch¬ 
mar and interprets vivarta rightly as the synonym of illusory 
appearance, he himself identifies it as a term of the sabdadva- 
ita of Bhartrhari and not of the atmadvaita of Vedanta. I feel 
"that it is more correct to interpret it as a technical term of the 
form of Advaitism ascribed to Samkara Because, after the 
“6th verse of the 6th act, it becomes quite clear thet Bhavabh¬ 
uti uses this term in the very technical sense of Samkara’s 
Advaitism P. V. Kane, while commenting on the 3/47th verse 
-of the Uttararamacarita observes as fallows: “vidyakalpena 
maruta„.,pravilayah” ( 6/6 ) lends support to the view that 
-the technical sense 28 of the word was known to the author. 
It appears to us that even in the present verse the word vivarta 
is used in its technical sense of an illusory appearance. The 
author means that everywhere the underlying rasa is karma t but 
to readers and spectators of average abilities, it appears that in 
some cases the rasa is srngara or virathat ; this however is a 
.mistake due to the nimittas ( the upadhis ) in conjunction with 
'which the one rasa ( karwta ) is working. The example is given 
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only for'the 
entity 29 . 


purpose of showing the oneness of the underlying 


However, Hacker s main contention stands correct that 
Samkara has avoided the use of the term vivaria. Samkara 
If has used the term karyakbrandnanyatvavdda 30 for his 
theory of causation. He defends throughout one-sided depend¬ 
ence of effect on the cause and not vice versa : “ananyatv’pi 
y ranayoh karyasya karanatvam na tu karanasya karyat- 
* ln hls commentaries he often uses it. His typical: 
lustrations are the illusionist’s illusion, dream experience, the 
rope-snake illusion. On the philological basis Hacker is not 
prepared to attribute Samkara’s theory of causation as 
wartavada and he pre fers to attribute it as illusory parinama- 

V ° a _ Samkaras Kosmologie ist eine Art illusionistischer 
nnamavada 2 . To this extent he is right but on the logical 
basis we do not find any difference between the vivartavada 
and illusory parindmavdda. The vivartavada by its very 
definition is illusory parindmavdda. 


Among the direct disciples of Samkara, Suresvara has at 
least in his Nahkarmyafiddhi and Sambandhavdrtika not used 
this term. Padmapada has, perhaps, used it only once but it 
appears by his use that he is aware of the technical sense of 
this term . Mandan Misra uses vivarta and parinama as 
synonym^ but in the sense of illusory appearance: ‘‘ekatva 
evayam dra>tr-drsyabhavo’ vakalpate, drstur eva cid-atmanas 
tatha tatha viparinamat va” ( Brahmasiddhi , p. 7, 23 ). The 
subject itself, which by nature is consciousness, changes or 
appears in different forms of objects. >'"_' 


^Jayanta Bhatta in the 5* abdavivartavadakhandanam of his 

Nyayamanjari has given the following four possible meanings of 
the term vivarta. 
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First, vivarta may mean vikara or parinama 'modification’. 
The illustration given by Jayanta is the changing of milk 
into curd. 

The second meaning assigned to it is creation of some¬ 
thing unreal like Indrajala. 

The third meaning given by him is the result of a perceptual 
error, for example mother of pearl appearing as silver. 

And the last meaning given by him is the sabdabrahma 
that creates the world and this creation by the Lord is descri¬ 
bed by the word vivarta. 

Here it becomes quite clear that by the time of Jayanta 
(by the end of 9th century A.D. ) the term vivarta became 
very current and it was a well understood term in all its pos¬ 
sible meanings. That is why, by the time of the origination of 
subschools in the Advaita Vedanta this term became very 
current Vacaspati Misra, the founder of the Bhamati school 
and Prakasatman, the founder of the Vivarana school, 
have profusely used this term and by this time vivartavada 
was accepted as the technical name for the Advaitic theory 
of causation. 

For the study of the concept of vivarta the little book of 
Hacker is a masterpiece. Here we propose to examine only one 
post-Samkara Advaitin, Prakasananda ( 16th century A.D. ) y 
the author of Vedantasiddhantamuktavali , who stands out as 
unique because of his radical Advaitism drstisrstivdda. 

i 

According to Prakasananda vivarta has no separate exis¬ 
tence apart from its substratum. What is termed as a vivarta 
is nothing but the substratum itself which through some defect 
appears in a different form 34 . This different form -vivarta is 
negated by the knowledge of its substratum. But it may lead 
to the theory of asatkhyativada . Prakasananda does not agree 
with this, and holds that khyati itself is illusory. The 
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illusory character of khyati ‘perception’ consists in the 
appearance of consciousness as possessing predicate, which 
is really predicateless. But why is it not perceived as such ? 
One who knows the self, perceives it as such but who does 
not perceive it as such is deluded. Because he fancies that his 
perception of one thing makes known something different, 
thus in common life he sees a rope but fancies it to be a 
snake and says—this is a snake. But what is this fancy ? It is 
a conviction as to the non-existence of a really existing thing. 
If he really has the perception of the rope, how does that 
perception present itself to him to be termed as a snake ? 
That is due to similarity ( between rope and snake ) and due 
to certain defects. In the above illustration, it is argued that 
there are two things: the substratum, rope, and its cognition, 
snake, whereas in the illustrated case, both substratum and 
its cognition are the self alone, for with regard to the self- 
luminous self, a second cognition cannot be assumed, And as 
a vivarta distinct from self cannot be shown, the vivarta doc¬ 
trine cannot be held 33 . Prakasananda, here, asserts that the 
vivarta doctrine is not the final aim of the Upanisads , as it 
•serves only to instruct the uninitiated, otherwise from the 

false perception of duality would follow duality as some¬ 
thing real: 

Balan prati vivarto’ yam brahmanah sakalam jagat 
Avivarttitamanandamasthitah krtinah sada 36 . 

For the uninitated it is taught that the whole world is 

this vivarta of Brahman. The wise hold it to be Bliss unmo¬ 
dified. 

Starting from Gaudapada, the grand teacher of Samkara 
up to post-Sarhkara Advaitins, we may, however, categorize 
philologically the Advaitic theory of causation into ajdtivada, 
Jcaryakaranananyatvavdda and vivartavdda but the import of 
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this theory is only this, that it advocates only one-sided depe¬ 
ndence of effect on the cause and not vice versa. In other 
words we may say '‘the original is, however, Brahman of 
which the world niay be regarded as a translation at the plane 
of space-time. As the translation is made for us, the original, 
does not depend for its existence on the translation . 
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The Status of the Physical World 
in the Samkara Vedanta 

In the Advaita Vedanta of Samkara, the world of sense 
;and intellect is generally dubbed as ‘maya’—'illusion' in the 
sense of 'imagination* or ‘hallucination’. But rarely does 
'maya* mean to Indian philosophers, or even to Samkara, that 
the world is illusion in the sense that it does not exist. Maya 
is a philosophical concept employed by Samkara as the basic 
postulate for the explanation of the physical world. In general, 
the concept of maya basically means that the physical world 
is neither real nor unreal, but is indeterminate Sad-asad Vilak - 
iana. The much abused analogy of the rope and the snake is 
employed by Samkara to illustrate the difficulty of the world 
problem. Dr. Radhakrishnan very pertinently observes : "The 
riddle of the rope is the riddle of the universe. Why does 
rope appear as the snake is a question which school boys 
raise and philosophers fail to answer." 1 

Here, we critically examine the status of the snake in the 
rope-snake illusion, in detail. 

Illusion as conceived by Samkara, is an identification of 
the unreal ( snake ) with the real ( rope ), Satyanrte mithuni- 
karanam. This identification is mutual ( itaretara ) i. e. one 
term cannot be held aloof from the other. The unreal is 
superimposed on the real. Identification is the only relation 
that can subsist between the real and the unreal. The unreal 
appears as if it were real. In the rope-snake illusion, the 
snake is taken as real, then negated and finally rejected as 
unreal. 2 To begin with, ‘This is a snake’, is, for all practical 
.purposes a legitimate presentation. The relation of the 'this' 
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to the 'snake’ is one of complete identification. This state may 
be called the state of illusion. Here the snake is taken as real. 
Simultaneous with the first presentation is the second one, 
‘This is not a real snake’—'This is but a rope’. Here, ‘This^ 
serves as a nexus between ‘This is a snake’ and ‘This is but a 
tope’. Both refer to the same subject. The latter judgment 
cancels or negates the identity of the ‘rope’ with the ‘snake’► 

It is not true that the snake was real when it was apprehended 
and became unreal later when cancelled, ‘‘Its unreality is our 
non-recognition of it notwithstanding its being unqualified by 
time,” 3 ‘This is but a rope’—here the snake is, of course, 
negated but it is not mere nothing. It has certain ‘givenness’. 
Although the snake is illusory it cannot be said that it is not 
‘given’ at all. And in so for as it has this appearance of ‘givenness 
it is not altogether non-existent like the purely self-contradictory 
terms such as ‘square circle, or the son of a barren woman.’ 

Now, we shall examine the category of illusion as analysed 
by Sarhkara. It is a new category, the category of the indet¬ 
erminate. The illusion ( snake ) is neither real nor unreal; 
it is anirvacan ya. Why ? Nothing can be predicated of the 
illusory object. Can we say that the snake was of such and 
such nature ? All these characters are now definitely known 
to have belonged, even then, to the rope. The temporal and 
spatial positions which the snake occupies actually belong to 
the rope. Dr. T. R. V. Murti observes : “The reflected 
image in the mirror has not any size, shape, colour, etc., of 
its own; for they all belong to the original object or to the 
mirror ( Upadhi ). These characters the would be predicates 
do not and cannot get related to the snake or the virtual 
image for they are not existent subjects.” 4 

If the illusory snake cannot be the subject of any proposi¬ 
tion, can it be the predicate of any subject ? No | its relation- 
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ship with any existent subject is not possible. The real entity 
does not accommodate as a matter of fact within its bosom 
an illusory object. The illusory object, thus, neither charact¬ 
erises anything nor is characterised by anything. All attempts 
to characterise it in terms of others, to define it, and to 
explain it causally or by way of identity have proved futile. 
It is not expressible in terms of others; so it is indeterminate, 
anirvacamya. It is neither the subject nor the predicate of 
any proposition. It is utterly unrelated. It is what it is. That 
it appeared in knowledge is to say nothing intrinsic about it. 
Its character and existence are entirely exhausted in the 
appearance ( Pratibhasa matrasariratvam ). Dr. Murti well 
observes : '‘The vedantic definition of the illusory is but a 
paraphrase of the reason given for its illusoriness; the world 
is illusory because it is given, because it is an object ( drsyat- 
vat, jadatvat ). This can be expressed as a case of imme¬ 
diate inference-ob version, ‘the given’ is not the non-given; 
it is different from the not-given’. Of the 'not-given, we can 
conceive only two types' the subject which knows, but is 
not known and the utterly unreal, e. g., the son of a barren 
woman. As the indubitable and independent, the subject is 
real, while the other about which no question of truth or 
falsity can even be suggested is utterly non-existent. 6 The 
illusory, the given snake is given as an object; it cannot be 
either real, sat or unreal, asat. To express it in simple 
language, the object of illusion ( snake ) is not real, for later 

it is sublated, and the real can never be negated. It is not 
unreal, for the unreal can never be cognised. Therefore, 

Samkara concludes that the contents of illusion are indeter¬ 
minate, anirvacamya inexplicable as either real or unreal. On 
the other hand, the fact that the real can never be sublated 
and the unreal can never be cognised, is attested to by normal 

cognitive experience. It is therefore in the logic of Vedanta 
4 ’ 
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only the anirvacanlya object, that can be a content of perce¬ 
ption and an object of negation also. Vedanta does not hold 
that sat or real and asat or unreal are contradictory terms, 
but that they are independent of such mutual exclusion and 
cannot be defined antagonistically. Thus, no contradiction or 
violation of the Excluded Middle is to be apprehended for the 
Asat is not conceived as the very negation of Sat but as that 
which does not confront us as real. Had the Sat and the Asat 
been conceived as contradictories, e. g., had the Sat as the 
uncontradictable and the asat as the contradicted, been cont¬ 
radictories then, acceptance of the one would have ipso facto 
meant the rejection of the other and vice versa. Anirvacanlya , 
thus is and can be different from the 'not-given'—from the 
Sat and the Asat ( Sad-asadvilaksana ). The anirvacanlya 
alone is the inexplicable as either real or unreal that can be 
both revealed and rejected as Dr. R. Reyna observes rightly : 
‘‘But it is quite possible to say that the phenomenal world is 
neither real nor unreal, without violating logic; and this is 
the basic premise from which the arguments in this book have 
been derived. This is by no means a fundamentally negative 
outlook, although it is expressed in a negative assertion. We 
could say of a child that he is neither my mother nor my 
father but this does not negate the child, and by the negative 
description. We have said something definite about the 
object of our perception without causing the object to take 
upon itself nullity. It is not cancellation or dissolution of the 
world appearance that is sought but transfiguration through 
unified experience into a complete knowledge of all that is 
only a negational explanation can bring aboift this fuller 
vision” 6 . A similar observation she had made in her The 
Concept of Maya’. 7 

Can any cause for illusion be assigned ? The question is 
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not whether the illusory appearances, e. g., the snake has any 
cause, for we have already seen that it is unique and unre¬ 
lated. If the illusion were uncaused or had any cause other 
than the ignorance of the real, it would prove to be perma¬ 
nent and in no case cease to exist on our attaining the know¬ 
ledge of the real. 

The contention of Samkara, on this issue, is that in all 
illusions, the ignorance of the Real ( the AdhUthana, the 
locus ) is the only cause of the origin and sustenance of illusion. 
The snake is seen in the locus, the rope. 

By the analysis of the rope-snake illusion, we may trace 
the following factors involved in it : First, the absence of the 
correct knowledge of the locus, adhisthdna . Here, in this case, 
the rope is not known. Technically this is Avarana. There is 
thus a necessary connection between the illusion and the 
ignorance. Secondly, to identify the unreal with the real, 
something must also crop up. The appearance of the snake 
gives a content, a character to the illusion. This is vikiepa. 

Thirdly, it is the knowledge and non-knowledge of the 

locus ( rope ) which cancels and allows the illusion ( snake ) 
respectively. 

Fourthly, a consciousness is to be granted which knows 
both the illusion and its cancellation. 

Finally, there are some other factors too. A knowledge 
of similarity ( Sddrsya jndna ), sense-contact, and some de¬ 
fect either in the sense-organ as jaundice or some environ¬ 
mental defect as darkness, the refractory medium, and dist¬ 
ance are also assigned as causes. 8 It is possible to maintain 
with a show of plausibility that in illusion like the rope-snake, 
the knowledge of similarity is operative. This, however is 
not true of others, e. g., the blueness of the sky. 
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Contact of senses with a real object is considered necessary 
in case of perceptual illusion. But this rule is violated in the 
illusion, the sky is blue. 

It is difficult to dispose of the claim that some defect, 
physical or physiological, is to be found in all cases of illu¬ 
sion. Darkness, for instance, is responsible for the mischief 
of the snake. But how can I know that the presence of a 
certain factor, say darkness, engenders illusions or that its 
removal cancels it or in some way contributes to either ? I 
may know darkness, but darkness as conditioning the illusory 
presentation of snake I do not know. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan rightly observes : ‘‘The root of the 
illusion is logical and psychological and not metaphysical. 
The pluralistic universe is an error of judgement. Correction 
of the error means change of opinion. The rope appears as 
a snake and when the illusion is over, the snake returns to 
the rope. 9 At one place he observes : “Unreal the world is, 
illusory it is not.’* 10 It is not convincing. The world is 
illusory; it is not unreal, if it is not real. Similarly we agree 
with Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan when he observes : ‘ Maya is 
existent but not real.” 11 But he is not consistent when he 
observes in the same continuation : “Unreal the world is, 
non-existent it is not.” The world is not non-existent. It is 
correct; but it is also not unreal. It is given, its 'givenness’ 
is not identical with its unreality. Samkara is not so much 

r 

negating the physical world, as he is re-interpreting it. Sam¬ 
kara does not assert the absolute oneness—identity of Brah¬ 
man and the physical world. By non-differehce ananyatva, 
Saihkara does not mean identity but only denies their differ¬ 
ence.” 12 

Samkara criticises Sunya . Vada on the ground that it neg¬ 
ates the physical world without posing another realitv. To 
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negate an error is to accept the truth on which it is based. 13 
Here the error is only negated and corrected and is not redu¬ 
ced to a mere 'nothing', because its 'givenness' is a fact. 

G. R. Malkani is quite pertinenfin his observation : ‘'Even 
though the illusory does not exist, the perception of the 
illusory does exist. I perceive a rope to be a snake The snake 
is non-existent in the rope. It appears therefore that while the 
illusory does not exist, the perception of the illusory cannot 
be denied to be a fact of reality.’' 14 

Samkara employs the simile of the rope-snake and the 
like to suggest the one-sided dependence of the world on 
Brahman. In the rope-snake illusion t whereas the appearance 
of the snake is dependent on the existence of the rope, the 
existence of the rope does not depend on the appearance of 
the snake. In the same way, the world is dependent on Brah¬ 
man in the sense that there will be no world without Brah¬ 
man. The non-existence of the world does not make any 
difference to Brahman. Brahman is the archetype of which 
the world, as it has been said, may be regarded as a 
copy on spatio-temporal plane and Brahman depends as little 
for its being on the world as an archetype does on its copy. 

Samkara does not allow the application of causation to 
Brahman. The category of causation applies to the realm of 
phenomena. The world is the realm of causes and effects and 
strictly speaking, we cannot say that Brahman is the cause 
of the world. An essentially non-empirical Being, Brahman 
is absolutely beyond the purview of an empirical category like 
causation. 

t 

Samkara never denies the existence of the physical world. 
Dr. S. K. Das observes : ‘‘Thus the standing problem of 
philosophy—the relation of finite to the Infinite—does not 
arise for Samkara at all. The situation is further reinforced 
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by a resolute carrying out of the dialectic of causation which 
unequivocally denies the metaphysical reality and indepen¬ 
dence of the effect as distinct from the cause. This does not, 
however, amount to a denial of the empirical reality of the 
finite world of things as an appearance of reality. 15 Again, 
he observes : “Well, as Samkara might equally urge in the 
very words of Dean Inge, “the world of names and forms, 
this maya, is a solid fact which we have to accept as such 
and not to account for.” 16 To sum up, the doctrine of Maya 
recognises the reality of the physical world from the relative 
standpoint. When it declares the physical world to be ‘ mithya * 

( unreal ) it is only from the standpoint of cosmic reality. 
This unreality in the Vedanta of Samkara does not signify 
a mere construction of fancy ( alika ) but is used in the sense 
or anirvacaniya (logically indefinable). Thus we see that Brah¬ 
man cannot be anirvacaniya for, although it is distinct from 
unreal, it is not distinct from the real, because it is Reality. 
And by the same logic the unreal ( such as hare’s horn ) 
also cannot be regarded as anirvacaniya , for although it is 
distinct from the real, it is not distinct from the unreal, for 
it is unreality. The physical world, therefore, is pragmatically 
and conventionally existent and it is non-existent only from 
a cosmic point of view. Samkara frankly admits that the 
existence of the physical world is unquestioned : “For this 
apparent world, whose existence is guaranteed by all the means 
of knowledge cannot be denied unless some one should find 
out some new truth, ( based on which he could impugn its 
existence ) for a general principle is proved by the absence 
of contrary instances. ’ ’ 17 
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The Concept Of Jivatman, Saksin 

4 

And Brahman 

Man’s empirical self is called jivatman. As such he is 
agent and enjoyer, acquires merit and demerit, experiences 
pleasure and pain. 1 His power and knowledge are finite.* 
He is subject to attachment and hatred etc. 3 In his essential 
nature man is the transcendental self ( Atman ) but because 
of ignorance identifies himself with the body, the sense organs 
and the internal organ etc. Samkara observes : 

Attributes of the body are, superimposed on the self if 
a man thinks of himself stout, lean, fair, as standing, walking 
or jumping. Attributes of the sense organs, it he thinks I am 
te or deaf, or one eyed, or blind. Attributes of in ternal 
gan when he considers himself subject to desire, intention, 
doubt, determination and so on.” 4 

man s real self is different from the body, the sense 
gans, and the internal organ, it is different from his vital air 
( rana ) and the mind ( Manas ) as well. Samkara tells us, 
you are neither mind nor vital breath for both of them are 
unconscious. The distinction of the self from the body forms 
such expressions as my mind has gone elsewhere. 5 The vital 
real is affected by hunger and thirst and you are their 
witness. Just as the knower of the pot is different from it, 


* BSB Brahmasutrasahkarabhasya, Nirnayasagar Press, 
Bombay, 1934. 

SLS Siddhantalesasamgraha, Acyutagranthamala, Kasi, 
Samvat 2011. 
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so you are also different from these states of vital breath, 
which is experienced as mine. 6 

In the Anandamayadhiprakarana while dealing with the 
Implications of Brahmapuccham pratktha —Brahman is its 
tail, its suport, Samkara tells us that man’s true self is diffe¬ 
rent from all the sheaths of body ( annamaya ), vital air 
{ pranamaya ), mind ( manomaya ), understanding ( vijhana- 
maya ) and even with blissful ( anandamaya ). But in his 
’essential nature man is bliss itself; other ko'sas are only 
.appearances. 

Samkara recognises the three states of Jivatman- the waking, 
the dreaming, and the sleeping. In the waking state he identifies 
himself with the gross body and sense organs and is called 
visva, perhaps because here in this state he is in contact with 
the external world ( visva ). In the dreaming state, he iden¬ 
tifies himself with the subtle body and is called taijas (Vital). 
And in the sleeping state ( Susvpti ) he indentifies himself 
with the Karana Sarira and is called prajna. 7 Underlying 
.all these states there is a permanent witness which is termed 
by Samkara as saksin which means a seer, a spectator or a 
looker on 8 while it witnesses all objects, it itself is witnessed 
by none. It is rightly observed : While the jlva may become 
the object of self-consciousness on account of the objective 
element it includes, it is wrong to speak of the saksin as 
knowable, for it is the pure element of consciousness in all 
.^knowing and to assume that it is knowable would be to 
.imply another knowing element a process which leads to the 
fallacy of infinite regress. But the saksin does not therefore 
remain unrealized for being self-luminous by its very nature 
it does not require to be made known at all. Its presence is 
-necessarily equivalent to its revelation and it is, therefore, 
never missed. 9 
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Essentially one and the same consciousness underlies the 
jivatman and saksin both, nevertheless there is subtle differ¬ 
ence between the two. JIva is agent and enjoyer while saksin 
is neither of the two. He is defined as drastatve sati udas'mat- 
vam sakuitvam. Saksin is one who is free from agency etc. 
and as such a non-involved consciousness. In the following, 
pages an attempt is made to see critically how this concept 
of saksin has assumed different dimensions in the Vedanta 
literature without losing its essential nature. 

The Mundakopanisad gives a beautiful imagery of differe¬ 
ntiation between the jiva and saksin in the following lines :— 

"Two birds, companions ( who are ) always united, cling, 
to the self-same tree. O f these two, the one eats the sweet 
fruit and the other looks on without eating." 10 

In this imagery the jivatman eats or experiences the plea¬ 
sant or painful fruits of its past deeds which he had perfor¬ 
med out of ignorance; while isvara who is by nature eternal, 
pure, enlightened, freedom itself and omnipresent, does not 
eat. isvara permeates the entire process of the world as its 
witness and thus inspects the world and the all activities of 
its creatures. Here God himself has been treated as the 
witness. 

According to the Kutasthadipa the kutasthacaitanya und¬ 
erlying two types of bodies, thus being the witness of two 
bodies, i. e., gross body and psychical body is itself saksin. 11 

The Natakadipa compares the saksin with the lamp of a 
theatre. As a lamp of a theatre illuminates the lord, the elite 
and the dancing girl alike; and is self-luminous even in their 
absence in the same way the saksi consciousness illumines ego, 
intellect, and the objects alike. 12 

By the illustrations from the Kutasthadipa and the Nata- 
kadipa Vidyaranya tries to explain the nature of saksin. Accor— 
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ding to the Pancadasikara the consciousness devoid of the 
difference of jiva and isvara is saksin. Being an agent jiva 
cannot be a saksin. isvara being the creator, preserver and 
destroyer of the universe also cannot be a saksin, because he 
is not the locus of the bewildering mass of this universe. Thus 
the locus of the superimposition of the gross and subtle unive¬ 
rse alone, i. e., the kutasthacaitanya alone could be a 
saksin 

The Tattvapradipikakara maintains almost similar view 
when he holds that the pure Brahman ( neither jiva nor 
isvara as they are involved in the universe, can be udasina 
and therefore can be saksin ) alone being the locus of all 
ideas is saksin. 13 

The Vedantakaumudi holds Prajiia to be saksin; as he is 
devoid of cause, attributes etc. and has a particular nature of 
God. He is the motivator of attachment and detachment of 
human desires but he himself remains non-involved. 14 The 
Svetdsvatara gives a beautiful picture of saksin : 

The one God hidden in all beings, all-pervading, the 
inner self of all beings, the ordainer of all deeds, dwells in 
all beings, the witness, the knower, the only one devoid of 
qualities. 

The SuMptyutkrdnti adhikarana describes God as Prajiia,. 
who is different from jiva, as saksin. 1 , 5 

The Tattvasuddhikara maintains Brahman itself as saksin, 
though it appears to be belonging to the category of jiva as 
it is in the following illusion. This is a silver. Here in this 
illusion, thisness though really is shell, appears as if it were 
a silver. In the same way the Saksin Brahma appears as if 
it were jiva. 16 

Some maintain the consciousness associated with tho 
adjunct of ignorance as saksin. They claim that jiva is really 
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non-involved and thus is not agent. He becomes agent and 
enjoyer when he identifies himself with the internal organ. 
Jiva has, thus two forms, real and unreal. In his real form 
he is inactive, pure and as such he is saksin. But in his 
unreal form he is conscious of himself and as such he is agent 
and enjoyer. 17 

The Sarvavedantasarasamgraha holds quite a similar view. 
It holds that atman is essentially pure and as such he is non- 
involved, but due to ego sense he takes himself as seer^ 
hearer, agent and enjoyer. 18 

Yet there are some who maintain jiva veiled by internal 
organ as saksin, and jiva qualified by internal organ as knower 
(pramata ). 19 

Citsukha differentiates between saksin and p-amatrin. 
Jiva veiled by internal organ is saksin but when he is quali¬ 
fied by internal organ is pramata. In the same way Madhu- 
sudana Saraswati also differentiates between saksin and pra¬ 
mata in the Siddhantabindu. According to him consciousness 
"veiled by internal organ is saksin and consciousness qualified 
by internal organ is pramata. 

In the Siddhantalesasamgraha there is a distinction between 
the two, saksin and jiva, which has been in brief discussed 
above. We find in this discussion that this term has assumed 
various dimensions in the Advaitic literature such as kutastha- 
caitanya, Brahman, prajna, avidyopahita caitanya ( conscious¬ 
ness veiled by ignoranee ) antahakaranopahita caitanya (con¬ 
sciousness veiled by internal organ ) etc. But there is no 
opposition in these various theories of saksin as each one of 
them believes that it is non-involved ; attributeless, caitanya 
( udas'na t nirguna, caitanya ). 

Kr^nlvadhata Pandita in his Advaitanavamtamatabhedani- 
rupanam has discussed the post-Appaya DIksita views with 
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regard to the concept of saksin in addition to the views alre¬ 
ady discussed above. 20 

Dharmarajadhvarindra has presented two types of pola¬ 
rity with regard to the concept of saksin. First he makes a 
distinction between jiva and jivasaksin on the one hand ; and 
then on the other hand he makes again a distinction between 
lsvara and Isvara-saksin. According to him the consciousness 
qualified by internal organ is jiva; and the consciousness veiled 
by Internal organ is jiva saksin. And then the consciousness 
qualified by Maya is lsvara and the consciousness veiled by 
Maya is Isvarasaksin. 

Radhakrishnan makes it more simple when he says that 
the Absolute conciousness when located in a subject, is called 
jivasaksin; and when it is located in the world itself it is 
called Isvarasaksin. Here we find that the difference between 
the two is due to their adjuncts. In the context of jivasaksin 
adjuncts are internal organ and body etc. while in the con¬ 
text of Isvarasaksin world itself is the adjunct. God is the 
soul of the world, while jiva is the soul of man . 21 

The concept of saksin is a typical notion of Advaita Veda¬ 
nta which may be called the principle of objectivity. By the 
principle of objectivity it is meant that the principle reveals 
an object or a state as it is, i. e., in non-personal way. In the 
history of philosophical world there is no parallel notion to 
this concept of saksin. In the West, it was Socrates who for 
the first time realised the necessity of objectivity of knowledge. 
He revolted against the Sophist’s radical subjectivism which 
made knowledge impossible. The Sophists had founded 
knowledge upon perception with the result that all objectivity 
of truth had been destroyed. It was Socrates who founded 
knowledge upon reason and thereby restored to truth its 
objectivity. For Socrates all knowledge is knowledge through 
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concepts. Then comes Plato who vehementally refuted the 
Sophist’s subjectivism and declared that knowledge is neither 
perception nor opinion. Otherwise there would be no distinc¬ 
tion between truth and falsehood. Plato adopts the Socratic 
doctrine that all knowledge is knowledge through concepts. 
But the concept had been for Socrates merely a rule of thou¬ 
ght. Plato transformed it into a metaphysical substance. His 
theory of Ideas is the theory of objectivity of concepts. That 
the concept is not merely an idea in the mind but something 
which has a reality of its own outside and independent of 
the mind—this is the essence of the philosophy of Plato . 22 

Plato s Dialectic is a teleological doctrine which culmin¬ 
ates in the Idea of the God. The God is the final explana¬ 
tion of all other Ideas. Husserl’s doctrine of Intentionality 
could be first of all traced in the Dialectic of Plato. But we 

do not find a principle like the concept of Saksin even in the 
philosophy of Plato. 

Descartes, the scientist philosopher to get rid of multitude 
of prejudices and for the sake of objectivity in knowledge, 
accepted clearness and distinctness as criteria of truth and reac¬ 
hed the first and most certain of all truth— cogito ergo sum. 
The existence of mind is, therefore, the most certain of all 
things. Descartes, thus, secured the priority of self-know¬ 
ledge to outer perception and thereby introduced the subje¬ 
ctivist tendency into the history of modern philosophy . 2 3 

Locke, the empiricist, disputed the very existence of 
innate ideas and declared mind as an empty slate and the 
source and origin of all our ideas lies in experience. Accor- 
ding to him the understanding is like a piece of white paper 
on which perception inscribes its character. External and 
internal perceptions are the windows through which the light 
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of ideas penetrates into the dark chamber of the understand¬ 
ing. In the philosophy of Locke the epistemic realism is 
undoubtedly restored but understanding is declared not 
only passive but inert also 

Kant did make a Copernican revolution in the Western 
epistemology but his discussion of Transcendental Logic esta¬ 
blishes the fact that the world as it appears to us is largely 
made by us, understanding maketh nature. 

Husserl accepts that Descartes' Meditations were epoch- 
making because they went back to the pure ego. The total 
style of philosophyzing is changed; in fact, philosophy takes 
a radical turn from native objectivism to transcendental subj¬ 
ectivism. But says Husserl, unfortunately Descartes could 
not free himself from a mass of prejudices; besides, so much 
of scholasticism lies in hidden in his Meditations. For 
instance, he could not get over the prejudice arising from the 
admiration of mathematical natural science, and as an old 
heritage, exercising a determining influence on us. And con¬ 
sequently Descartes, standing on the threshold of the greatest 
of all discoveries could not grasp its proper sense. Descartes’ 
mistake according to Husserl consisted in the fact that he 
could not fully live up to his own discovery that we should 
assert nothing we ourselves do not see . 24 

Husserl’s goal of a presuppositionless philosophy makes 
a radical demand to give up all our beliefs and opinions 
-accepted so far. 

Husserl maintains that by the operation of phenomeno¬ 
logical epoch we bracket the natural world and all the 
theories connected with it. It is a kind of disconnection, a 
withdrawal or a detachment from the objective and the nat¬ 
ural world. So long as we are immersed in the natural, so 
dong we continue to accept the scientific and philosophical 
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theories at our disposal from posterity, we are at the naive 
and the uncritical plane. To be radical and a true beginner wo 
must start afresh. By an act of self-withdrawal we should 
stand at a distance from the natural world so that the realm 
of true being, the being of consciousness may appear to us 
in its pure and transparent character . 25 

But Husserl claims that Intentionality is the fundamental 
property of consciousness. To be conscious means to be cons¬ 
cious of something. Consciousness as a cogito’ bears within 
itself all ‘cogitatum’. Our acts of perceiving, believing, seeing 
and evaluating are always directed towards something. Husserl 
writes : 

"We understand Intentionality the unique pecul¬ 
iarity of experiences 'to be the consciousness of 
something’. It was in the explicit cogito that we 
first come across this wonderful property to which 
all metaphysical enigmas and riddles of the theor¬ 
etical reason lead us eventually back : perceiving is 
the perceiving of certain matter; valuation, the valu¬ 
ing of a value; wish, the wish for the content wished* 
and so on. Acting concerns action, doing concerns 
deed, loving the beloved, joy the object of joy, In 
every wakeful cogito a 'glancing' ray from the Ego 
is directed upon the ‘object’ of the correlate of 
consciousness. 26 

Husserl’s principle of Intentionality does establish the 
idea of objectivity but simultaneously it also destroys the 
idea of presuppositionless objectivity. Husserl’s statement 
that the consciousness must be intentional shows that the two 
terms, consciousness and its object are relative to each other, 
hence pure objectivity cannot be there, this is only found in 
the principle of saksin which is independent of all objectivity. 
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There is nothing like absolute objectivity because the very 
notion of objectivity is relative one which is based on the 
notion of subjectivity. ''It is the consciousness of truth” as 
K. C. Bhattacharya holds, ''as what is believed in but under¬ 
stood either in the objective or in the subjective attitude, as 
not literally speakable at all but speakable only in the purely 

symbolic way, is extra-religious or transcendental consci¬ 
ousness ’'. 27 

Brahman 

There are two definitions of Brahman. They are the 
tatastha ( accidental ) and the Svarupa ( essential j defini¬ 
tions. Why after all two definitions ? Why has Saihkara 
given first the Tcttastha definition ? It is because when 
the bewildering mass of phenomenal world is negated, 
Brahman, the real is discovered. Brahman is not one real 
and the universe is another beside it. Brahman is the only 
reality, the locus of the world, it is the appearance, 
vivarta of Brahman. In search of truth the Vedantic 
approach is from unreal to the real, from false to the truth . 28 
There is no path otherwise, or vice versa, i.e,, from real to 
unreal. That is why Samkara begins his Bhasya on the Bra- 
hmasutra with the discussion of illusion and ignorance. Bra¬ 
hma-knowledge is an insight, a discovery or recovery and 
not a new information. In the Advaitic metaphysics one does 
not become Brahman, one simply realises one's being Brah¬ 
man. In the Kantian metaphysics human understanding has 
access only to phenomenon and not to noumenon and as such 
Kant lands himself into agnosticism. But Samkara is neither 
sceptic nor agnostic. Samkara leads us from phenomenon to 
noumenon, from tatastha laksana to svarupa-laksatia. This 
observation is very pertinent : ‘The tatastha-laksana gives us the 

that of Brahman and the svarupa-laksana tells us what it is 3 9 
5 
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This is the sufficient explanation why does Samkara provide 
two definitions. 

The tatastha-laksana simply maintains that the world is 
the appearance of Brahman. But what appears is false. It is 
all surface and no depth. The real never appears; it is all depth, 
substance and no surface. 30 The concept of appearance always 
implies two aspects of a thing, the essential and the accident 
tal. Again, what appears always appears as another. In the 
Advaitic logic the appearance is equated with the falsehood 
( drkyatvat mithya ). As the appearance is false, it is rejected. 
Here, appearance also implies evaluation, i. e. the real is pre¬ 
ferred to the unreal. The relation between the real and the 
appearance is not mutual rather is one-sided. The appearance 
does imply the real but not vice versa. It is the effect which 
depends on cause but cause never depends on its effect. In 
other words, we may say : The original is, however, Brah¬ 
man of which the world may be regarded as a translation at 
the plane of space-time. As the translation is made for us, the 
original does not depend for its existence on the translation. 31 
The bough of the tree may indicate the location of the moon 
without belonging to it. The crow perching on house-top does 
serve as a mark to single out a particular house from among 
several without forming a permanent fixture therein. Likewise 
the world may be indicative of Brahman without being cons¬ 
titutive of it. 32 

The tatastha-laksana leads us to Brahman, as the uncon- 
ditioned cause of the world. It does not give us an insight into 
Brahman, it is the svarupa-laksana which gives its an insight 
to penetrate into its deeper nature. For Samkara illusion is a 
fact. That is why he begins his celebrated bhasya on the 
Brahmasutra with an elaborate discussion and analysis of 
adhyasa. The rope-snake illusion and the like provide Sariaka- 
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ra a pattern through which he interprets the world-illusion. 
The genius of Samkara adopts this pattern in his Vedanta : 

( idam jagat mithya, drsyatvat ) suktirajatvat ) . Though Brah¬ 
man is the cause of the universe, it is transcendent to it. 
Therefore, neither is the universe a modification of Brahman 
nor is it affected by the universe. The universe is appearance 
( vivarta ) of Brahman, who himself is its very locus ( adhi$- 
thana ). Brahman as substance is a self and only self Could 
he self-sufficient and self-evident It is self-sufficient as it does 
not owe its existence or nature to other things, rather other 
things owe their existence or nature to it. It is self-evident as 
it is known by itself it is self-luminous ( svayam-prakci’sa ), 
while other things are known by it ( tasya bhasa scirvam idam 
vibhati. ). As it is self evident, it is not unknown thing-in-it- 
self. Not only this, in each mode of knowledge, it reveals 
itself ( Pratibodhaviditam }. 

In Satkaryavada of the Samkhya the cause-effect-rel¬ 
ationship is one of reciprocal identity. Here the cause itself 
becomes the effect, i. e., the cause is transformed into the 
effect, or the effect is the modification of the cause. According 
to the Madhyamika system both the terms of cause effect are 
mutually dependent ( Pratxtyasamutpanna ) as the cause-effect- 
relationship is the relativity of things. As both the terms are 
relative, they are unreal. 

Unlike the Madhyamika the Vedantin would not reject 
both terms of the cause-effect-relationship as unreal. He 
would accept the cause as real and would declare the effect 
as unreal. He is the vivartavadin , according to which the cause- 
effect-relationship is one-sided dependence, i. e., only the effect 
depends on the cause and not vice-versa. As the effect is 
unreal, it is sublated, negated and even rejected. 

Tatastha-laksam is reaching Brahman from without ( Svar - 
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upantarabhutatve sati itaravyavartakam). In the tatastha the 
characteristics of another ( the world ) are conveniently made 
to indicate Brahman. But Svaritpa-Jaksana is reaching Brah¬ 
man from within {Svarupantarabhutatve sati anyavyavarlakam ). 
The three terms of Svarupa laksana , Sat , Cit ) Ananda are not 
synonyms ( aparyaya ). They, although, denote one and the 
same thing but they do not connote one and the same thing. 
Here the mode of approach is different in each case, Sat 
excludes asat\ Cit excludes acid, Ananda excludes duhkha. 
These terms are not concepts or predicates, i. e., they are 
not adjectival, they are only substantial, each term is identical 
with Brahman. The following are the logical implications 
of the svarupalaksana . 3 3 

(i) Here knowledge is discovery, i. e. a direct aquaintance 
with the thing ( jnanam tu vastutantram ). 

(ii) Here, subject remains only subject, it is never a pre¬ 
dicate. The denotation is the true meaning of a term, the 
connotation being conceptual is its appearance. 

(iii) Existence being substantive could be directly intuited, 
it is not conceivable. The Vedantin being a non-speculative 
is against any ontological derivation of existence from a con¬ 
cept. Whether it is Descartes or Hegel a concept, an 
idea is more important than existence, as they derive th- exis¬ 
tence of a thing from its idea or concept. Thus, against the 
logic of existence of the Vedantin they believe in a logic of 
Ideas or concepts. 

The svarupa-laksajia of Brahman, Sat , Cit and Ananda r 
defines Brahman as triunal. The question is : Why only three, 
neither more nor less ? It immediately reminds us the concept 
of Prakrti , whose nature is sattva , rajas and tamas. Like the 
substantial triunal of Brahman, the Samkhya Prakrti is also 
triunal. Each of them is Prakrti & the whole of it. T.R.V. Murti 
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tries to explain the substantive trinity of Brahman, Sat , Cit 
and Ananda in the light of three functions of mind, knowing, 
willing and feeling. Sattaiva bodhah } bodhaiva satfci Here exis 
tence and knowledge coincide ( Brahmaveda brahmaiva bhavati). 
Here one knows Brahman by becoming Brahman. Existence 
or Substance is self-sufficient and also self-evident, as such 
it is the Absolute, as the Absolute is infinite and not the 
finite, it is bliss ( Ananda ), Bhumaiva sukham ( bliss ), 
Satyamjhanamanantam Brahma . 

The Vedantic approach towards illusion is cognitive, from 
the point of view of knowledge. Knowledge depends on the 
valid means of knowledge, which reveals substance ( Brah¬ 
man ). As the Brahman is the only reality, it is self-sufficient. 

It is the only reality, the Absolute. It is also self-evident 
( svayamprakasa ). 

In an important passage of the Taittirlya UpanLad Bhasya 
Brahman is defined as samanya . 34 What is this samanya . This 
is the idea of pure Being ( sat ). It is abstracting all specific 
determinations whatsoever. But Samkara does warn that 
as it is devoid of all determinations, it should not be taken 
as pure nothing. The ‘being’, ‘isness’ cannot be denied. As it 
is devoid of all determinations it is not non-existent. Sankara 
remarks : Brahman free from space, attributes, motion, 
fruition and difference being in the highest sense and with¬ 
out a second seems to the dull-witted as no more than a non- 
being . 35 Brahman is held to be the very locus of this universe. 
The term ‘ananta’ has been well explained by Saihkara. To 
be finite means to have a limit. It involves negation. One 
finite object negates another finite object but could they 
negate infinite itself. No. ( Sane bheddh abhedapurvakah 
bhavanti ). 3G 
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The Concept of Freedom in the Samkara 

Vedanta 

The nondualism of Acarya Samkara is rooted into some 
of the Upanisadic statements such as : l Tadekam\ ‘ Ekam 
Sat , Ekamevadvitiyam'. This ‘Ekam’ t 1 Advit\yam\ i. e. one 
and nondual Absolute has been termed Brahman and the 
Upanisads define it : ‘ Satyamjhanamanantam Brahma \ This 
Absolute of Vedanta is Saccidananda. It is Reality ; Conscio¬ 
usness and Bliss, Sat, Cit and Ananda. This does not mean 
plurality of Absolutes j as there is no conceptual distinction; 
all these denote one entity though in different ways. Brahman 
is their inexpressible substantial unity. Its realisation is 
immortality. Tatra ko sokah kah mohah ekatvamanupasyatah '; 
K iyante casya karmani tasmin droteparavare’ . The realisation 
of this non-dual Absolute is the highest achievement. This is 
the summum bonum. This Absolute through its mdyd agency 
creates the bewildering mass of phenomenal world—its sun, 
moon , galaxies of stars, its every minute particle : Rtasya 
gopa. And this Abolute is also the very inner self of man. The 
Reality within and without is one and the same. 1 1 Ayam atma 
Brahma ’, ‘TattvamasV. This is the gist of Advaita of Samkara. 

r r 

Sri Bhagavatpada Samkaracarya was a rare genius who 
has shaped the unitary character of entire country by religio¬ 
usly integrating it into one sacred land ( puny a bhumi ). The 
entire Bharata Bhumi is so sacred that even gods aspire to be 
born here. Because this is the karma bhumi and only from 
here they can pave the path of liberation : Gdyanti devah .... 
suratvat. In the world-cultural history there is no single inte¬ 
llectual who could mould and reshape the cultural history and 
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destiny of its so vast people so intensely as is done by Sri 
Bhagavatpada Samkaracarya. This young Advaitia integrated 
the entire country from Kashmir to Kanyakumari and from 
Dwarika to Puri by establishing four Pithas ( seats ) of Sam¬ 
karacarya. It is a must for every Hindu to visit these four 
Pithas of Samkaracarya. Never before was India so integrated 
religiously into one land as was done by this young genius 
of India by eliminating all geographical, linguistic and custo¬ 
mary distinctions by distributing four places of pilgrimage— 
Badarikasrama, Puri, Sringeri and Dwarika Patham all over 
the country. The remark is so pertinent : There....have been 
few minds more universal than his. 2 German Philosopher, 
Schopenhauer was so much impressed by the Upanisadic 
philosophy that he declared : 'In the whole world there is no 
study so beneficial and so elevating. It has been the solace of my 
life and it will be the solace of my death. It is literally true 
even to-day with regard to the Samkara Vedanta....It is the 
rsolace of life as well as of death for the common mass of 
India. When people are restless and helpless, torn by sor¬ 
rows and sufferings ; it is the Samkara Vedanta which provi¬ 
des them peace and thus saves them. That is why it is sav¬ 
ing knowledge. Acarya Samkara in his Adhyasabhasya declares 
that his aim and purpose of writing out Sarlraka Bha^ya is to 
establish Atmadvaitavada or Brahmavada so that all sufferings 
which are rooted into and due to nescience could be eradi¬ 
cated. F. W. Thomas speaks very highly of Samkara Veda¬ 
nta : 'Thereafter Vedanta was supreme and much adored by 
all active religions and its idea is implied in all subsequent 
literature’. 3 His remark is very appropriate, when he says : 
'Its doctrine is essentially world idea, not linked to particular 
people or to any theory of divinely ordered state. 4 Jawaharlal 
Nehru asserts : It is this philosophy which represents the 
dominant philosophic outlook of Hinduism to-day. 5 For 
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Indira Gandhi, ‘Samkaracarya was the greatest historical 
hero.' 6 

Acarya Samkara is emphatic on stressing the free nature 
of man as his very nature, which is the very core of Advaita 
Vedanta. It is not discovery of Samkara that man's essential 
nature is freedom itself. It is the very essence of our Veda- 
ntic Philosophy but it was the genius of Samkara which 
realised the meaning and significance of this concept and 
awakened our people from their dogmatic slumber of sla¬ 
very and this is because of this fact that the Samkara Ved¬ 
anta became the national philosophy of India. After 
Acarya Samkara the subsequent Vedantic tradition was sub¬ 
divided into two major subschools, either Samkara Ved¬ 
anta, i. e. the Advaita Vedanta or non-Samkara Vedanta,. 
i. e. the theistic Vedanta. The impact of Samkara Vedanta 
was so strong that Vedantins either accepted him and if they 
did not accept him they suffered very much by the ghoast of 
Samkara Vedanta. Whether Ramanuja, or Madhva, or Nimb- 
arka or Vallabha or Caitanya, all of them had only one chall¬ 
enge and that is the challenge of Acarya Samkara. Not only 
this, theistic literature of the variety and significance of Bha- 
gavata was interpreted in the light of Samkara Vedanta or in* 
the light of theistic Vedanta. And even here the followers of 

F 

Samkara Vedanta excelled. The entire Sanskrit world knows 
the significance of and excellence of Sridhari commentary on- 
the Bhdgavata. In devotional poetry also the genius of Samkara 
is unrivalled. True to his philosophy hymns of Acarya Sam¬ 
kara are not addressed to one single deity or god but to diffe¬ 
rent gods, Visnu, Siva, Sakti, the Ganges. His devotional 
songs are so poetic and appealing to heart that they became: 
so popular that they surpassed almost devotional poetry whe¬ 
ther addressed to Visnu or Siva or the Ganges. To illustrate: 
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a few; Bhaja gov indam, bhaja govindam, Sivoham, Sivoham t 

Tatah kirn tatah kirn etc . 

• / • 

It was the impact of Acarya Sariikara that whether it was 
the Kasmira Saivism or Saiva Siddhanta their main opposition, 
was with the Samkara Vedanta. Thus Acarya Samkara was 
the only challenge not only for the Buddhist, the Jaina, the 
Carvaka, the Samkhya-Yoga, the Nyaya Vaisesika and the 
Purva Mimamsa but also for the theistic Vedanta, the Saivism. 
and Saktism. So far as the impact of Samkara Vedanta is 
concerned after its emergence on Indian scene it gradually 
became formidable. Not only acaryas of Sanskrit language 
but even saints of regional language of medieval era like' 
Kabira and Tulasi were much influenced by Samkara Vedanta. 

The entire Indian renaissance is rooted into the Samkara 
Vedanta starting from Ram Mohan Roy through Ram Kris¬ 
hna Paramahansa, Vivekananda, Tagore, Gandhi, K. C. Bha- 
ttacarya, Sri Aurobindo to Radhakrishnan. Samkaras con¬ 
ception of self which is freedon itself inspired our great lea¬ 
ders of freedom movement. It was this great concept that 
Balagangadhar Tilak declared that freedom is our birth right, 
and this became our single aim and slogan against British* 
rule and India won freedom. This movement was really fought 
by neo-Vedantins. Samkara’s concept of freedom is not anguis¬ 
hed freedom of Sartre, it is rather saccidananda. Freedom is 
the state of Brahmanhood. This is not an attainment of some¬ 
thing new rather it is the realisation of one ? s own real nature^ 

f * 

Samkara does not talk of a heaven which is apart from us but 
a heaven which is already with us but we have forgotten for 
the time being. Thus it does not evolve the process of becom¬ 
ing Brahman but it is the realisation of being Brahman. 7 
The observation of Deussen is very pertinent : ‘Accordingly, 
in liberation there is no question of becoming something which 
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does not already exist, but only the attainment of knowledge 
of what has existed from all eternity. 8 That is why Samkara 
very lucidly emphasises that freedom is not the fruit of dha- 
rma or karma. He Observes : 'But this ( freedom ) is eternal 
in true sense, eternal without undergoing any change ( kuta- 
stha nitya ), omnipresent as ether, free from all modifications, 
absolutely self-sufficient, not composed of parts, of self lumin¬ 
ous nature. That bodiless entity in fact, to which merit and 
demerit with their consequences and threefold time do not 
apply, is called release.’ 9 Twelves centuries have passed but the 
impact of Samkara Vedanta is fresh and living on the common 
mass of our country. It is literally true : ‘Samkara’s system is 
unmatched for its metaphysical depth and logical power. 
Thought follows thought naturally until Advatism is seen 
to complete and crown the edifice.’ 10 

Samkara Vedlnta is Brahmavada. Mayavada is its logical 
-corollary. Of course, Mayavada is the doctrine of falsity of 
■bewildering mass of phenomenal world. It means the world 
*is neither real nor unreal. It is just a bundle of contradictions. 
Mayavada of Samkara Vedanta has been vehementally criti¬ 
cised by the Vaisnavas, Saivas and Saktas alike. Samkara 
was even declared as Pracchanna B^auddha : ‘ Mayavadam asat 
....Sastrarh pracchanna bauddham eva ca\ But Samkara never 
maintains that the world is absolutely unreal. He does accept 
the phenomenality of the world : ‘ Sarvapramanasiddho lokavya 
vaharo..., If we peep into Indian classical literature wo find its 
universal acceptance and application even by those who con¬ 
demn it. The remark of Ruth Reyna is very pertinent: ‘One Can 
expound miya. with Samkara or against Samkara, but none 

-can expound Miya without Samkara...The appeal of 

Samkara’s Mayavada is so universal and deep rooted into the 
very hearts of Indian psyche that it could not even be ima- 
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gined without it. It is so appealing that even illiterate mass, 
farmers, labourers, Rikshapullers without knowing the alpha¬ 
bets of philosophy know the implications and spirit of Maya- 
vada and often teach and preach it with full confidence just 
like a competent authority of this doctrine and not only this, 
at the moments of utter shock and grief take consolation and 
inspiration fom this doctrine. No philosopher but Samkara 
and Samkara alone has this charishma and no where else but 
only in India and India alone it is possible. It is not an exa¬ 
ggeration : His philosophy stands forth complete needing nei¬ 
ther a before nor an after’. 

Modern Physics has become almost metaphysics. Its 
leaning is towards Samkara Vedanta. Raja Ramanna writes : 
The discovery of quantum mechanics and relativity have 
shaken the very foundations of epistemology. Inspite of 
these violent changes it is only Vedanta which seems to be 
in a position to absorb the tremendous impact of the new 
science. 11 

Einstein wondered and expressed his dismay and said 
that future posterity would hardly believe that a Gandhi in 
flesh and blood was really born on this earth. It is still more 
difficult to believe in a dynamic and charishmatic persona¬ 
lity of Samkara who had command over four vedas at the 
early age of eight, became master of all Sastras at twelve and 
wrote his famous Sariraka Bhasya on Brahmasutras at sixteen, 
defeated his all rivals throughout the country and vitalised 
Hinduism with fresh vigour and zeal which was almost rooted 
out by Buddhism. It was the genius of Samkara which rees¬ 
tablished Hinduism and the present shape of Hinduism is 
mostly due to Acarya Samkara. 
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Revelation And Reason and The 
Advaitic Notion 

Professor K. S. Murty sums up the Advaitic conception 
of four-fold revelation : 

(a) There is a partial disclosure of Brahman through the 
graded forms of existence, from the clod of earth to the gods 
in heaven ( Abrahrna stambha paryantam ). 

(b) The veda revealed by God at the beginning of each 
aeon contams the final truth about Dharma and Brahman. 
Prof. Murty himself admits in the very beginning of his book 

Revelation and Reason in Advaita Vedanta’ that this is the 
main type of revelation accepted by Samkara and accordingly 
the greater part of his book is concerned with this conception 
of Vedic revelation. 

(c) When people forget the eternal truth in the Veda, 
then in order to put them back on the right path, and reproc¬ 
laim the Law, God incarnates himself and teaches the 
quintessence of the Veda. 

(d) In the anubhuti or integral experience of Brahman, 
which a knower of Brahman will have, the real nature of 
Brahman is disclosed. 1 

The Advaita Vedanta holds the intrinsic validity-theory, 
i. e. the theory that all cognition is intrinsically valid and self- 
luminous. As a matter of fact the Advaita Vedanta has taken 
over the intrinsic validity of knowledge from the Mimamsa 
School of Kumarii. ‘Sugar is sweet’ for instance could be esta¬ 
blished only by the sense of taste alone and in no way it 
could be cognised by any other sense at all. So no cognition 
needs verification. Thus, according to the Advaita Vedanta all 
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objects are known through cognitions while a cognition is 
known by itself. Thus all cognition is self-evident. Every cogn¬ 
ition is valid in itself unless it is contradicted, e. g. the 
cognition of rope as a snake. While the truth or validity of 
cognition is intrinsic and self-luminous, its falsity is due to 
either misapprehension, doubt or non-apprehension. 

The Advaita Vedanta maintains that the capacity of words 
to signify things is natural and intrinsic. It also upholds the 
theory of world-cycles. At the beginning of each world-cycle 
God uses words in the same sense in which they were used 
in the past-world-cycle. If referents of words differ from aeon, 
to aeon there cannot be any settled order and thus what was 
called 'good’ in the past aeon may be ‘bad’ in the next aeon. 
The Advaita Vedanta does not believe in the absolute begin¬ 
ning of the world. God uses words at the beginning of each 
aeon in the same sense in which they were used in the previ¬ 
ous world-cycles ( Yathapurvamakalpayat ). 

The Advaita school follows the doctrine of Upavarsa, an 
ancient commentator on the Mimarhsa Sutras. According to 
this theory letters are eternal and they are words. ‘Ga’ is 
always recognised as ‘Ga’ because it is eternal. Differences in 
media and tones cannot change letters. Samkara holds that 
apparent difference could be explained as due to differences 
in the audible sounds ( dhvani ) made by men at the time of 
pronunciation. 2 When letters are heard, they leave impressions 
( samskaras ) and when these impressions become combined 
units, they are called words and these words denote objects. 
So the Advaita Vedanta holds that since letters are eternal 
and as words are combined units of letters, therefore, words 
are also eternal. Like the Mimamsa school the Advaita Veda¬ 
nta also holds that words signify only universals and through 
these universals words signify individuals and particulars. 
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Technical words and proper names are the only exceptions 
to this but they are not strictly speaking words ( abhidfiana ). 

The Advaita school holds that the Vedas are mantra-brdh~ 
manatmaka ( mantra-brdhmanayoh vedandmadheyam ). Mantras 
throw light on the things and deities of rituals. Brahmanas 
are of three kinds : vidhis, arthavddas and Vedanta Vdkyas. 

t 

Samkara does maintain the eternity of the Vedas but this 
eternity is of pravaharupa and not of kutastharupa. According 
to him the Vedas are reliable authority because they teach us 
about things which are highly useful ( phalvat ) and are not 
known otherwise ( anadhigata ) and also they are uncontradi¬ 
cted ( abddhita ). Samkara holds that from one world-cycle 
to the another the stream of Vedic study is kept on unbroken 
and without beginning. Among post-Samkarites there is contr¬ 
oversy on this issue. Vidyaraijya maintains that the Vedas are 
beginningless and are never altered in their form, thus for 
him the Vedas are not only beginningless but also immutably 
real. But Prakasatman and Ramananda Saraswati maintain 
them as beginningless and endless flow ( pravaha ) and they 
are thus in consonance with Samkara. As usual Vacaspati diff¬ 
ers with the Vivarana school on this issue also. According to 
him the Vedas are in every aeon the same ( anupurvi racana). 

Samkara advances following proofs to prove Brahman as 
the cause of Vedas : (i) These are great books ( mahat ) and 
are mines of all knowledge ( sarvavijndriakara ) and are sole 
sources of our knowledge regarding our varnasramadharmas and 
Brahman. They are supplemented by innumerable subsidiary 
branches of knowledge ( Vidyasthana ) like the puranas and 
dharmasastras, etc. (in) Like a lamp, they throw light on all 
things, (iv) They are like omnicient person, because there 
is nothing with which they do not deal. Samkara himself 
holds : The Rgveda is the breath of the great Being. 3 

6 
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The Mimamsa School maintains the Veda as impersonal 
( apaurmeya ) i. e. it has never an author. The Advaita Veda¬ 
nta agrees with the Mimamsa conception of apauruseyatva of 
Veda and at the same time it also maintains God as the cause 
of Veda. Thus the Advaita Vedanta makes a reconciliation 
between the apauruseyatva of the Veda on the one hand and on 
the other hand it holds God as the cause of the Veda. Vacaspati 
maintains God as the cause of Veda but he is not independe¬ 
nt. He composes it as it was in the previous aeon. As there is 
no independent authorship of Veda so it is apauruseya. 

According to the Vivarana School God is not independent 
even in respect of the order in which Vedic words and sente¬ 
nces are arranged. 

According to Samkara God makes the Vedic propositions 
flash in the minds of the sages in the same linguistic form in 
which they are now available. That’s why even a slight 
change or mispronunciation of even a single letter will break 
one’s head. 4 

The source of Dharma and Brahman is only Veda. No 
other composition except the Veda is infallible. Other com¬ 
positions such as smrtis and puranas depend on the Veda as 
inference depends upon perception. 5 Such works are only 
authoritative only when they are in agreement with the 
Veda. 6 If they are in conflict with the Veda, they ought to be 
rejected. Thus according to the Advaita school the Veda is the 
only true scripture. 

Samkara is very clear that as in the case of Dharma, the 
Veda alone is the source, so is the case with the knowledge 
of Brahman. ‘ Sastrayonitvat * Tasmat Sdstram pramattam. 
According to Samkara } anubhava means realisation of oneself as 
Brahman (brahmatmabhava) . Samkara holds that brahmavedab- 
rahmaiva bhavati t the momnet one realises himself as Brahman 
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lie becomes that very moment Brahman. The Vedanta Vakyas 
generate Brahmasaksatkara. Samara admits Brahman-intuition, 
the mental mode of Brahman. If there is mental mode of 
Brahman how is then nonduality established ? This mental mode 
of Brahman ( antahkaranavrtti ) destroys the universe as well 
as itself. The knowledge derived from mahavakyas is some¬ 
thing like the finger which points out an object but it disappe¬ 
ars when that object is percieved. When Brahman is revealed 
all multiplicity disappears, jhate dvaitam na vidyate. According 
to Samkara mahavakyas directly produce Brahmajhana. Sures- 
wara, Padmapada and Madhusudana Saraswati follow Samkara 
and hold that mahavakyas alone directly lead to Brahmajhana. 

Mandana differs from Samkara and maintains prasamkh- 
yana as the direct cause of aparoksanubhuti , and he quotes, 
tarn pasyate niskalam dhydyamanah. 

Vacaspati differs from both these groups. He maintains 
that neither mahavakyas nor prasamkhyana is the principal 
means of Brahmajhana. It is manana ( contemplation ) of 
mahavakyas that leads to aparoksanubhuti. 

t 

Samkara is very emphatic on the point that in the case of 
supersensuous things the Veda alone is the source of knowle¬ 
dge. 7 He rejects even Ycgic-intuition as pramana of Brahman. 
Both the schools of Advaita Vedanta. Vivarana as well as 
Bhamati follow Samkara and deny the possibility of any 
supersensuous knowledge through yoga. 

Brahman being nirvisesa cannot be apprehended by any 
means of knowledge. Neither perception nor inference can appre¬ 
hend it. As Bpahman is free from all attributes and differences 
it can neither be an object of perception nor inference as it 
cannot be contacted by any senses nor can have it differentiating 
mark ( hetu ) so that it could even be inferred. So Brahman 
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could not be established by any empirical means of knowledge. 
The Advaita Vedanta holds that all proofs advanced by the 
Nyaya school and the Yoga school to establish the existence of 
God are not inferences but yuktis. An argument which gives a 
certain knowledge is inference, while an argument which sho¬ 
ws only probability is yukti. Independent of Veda no infere¬ 
ntial knowledge can establish Brahman. According to the 
Advaita Vedanta theological arguments are no proofs but 
yuktis , 6 Nor does it accept the rational theology. It provides 
a beautiful critique of a theology based exclusively on reason. 9 
It argues that all activity is admitted to be purposive and so 
must be creation too. What then is the purpose of creation ? 

If it is purposeless, it is like mad man’s action. If it is 
purposeful whose purpose does it serve. God cannot have any 
end, which he seeks to achieve; nor can he serve the purpose 
of others. Some schools of thought say God is a person and 
that a person is one who is indifferent ( udasina ). It is in¬ 
coherent to say that one who is indifferent has created this 

world. 10 The conclusion arrived at by the Advaita school is 
that on the analogy of our ordinary experience and by means 

of inference we can know nothing about God. Since inference 
can never establish anything that is not in conformity with 
empirical experience, an omniscient and omnipotent creator 
of the world can never be inferred. 11 In experience we nowhere 
meet an omniscient person or one who is able to make some¬ 
thing from nothing or from pure matter, or one who is enti¬ 
rely free from desires and passions. So the Advaita school says r 
on the basis of our experience alone we cannot infer the exis- 
tence of God. On the other hand the Advaita Vedanta is ne¬ 
ver guided by the analogy of what is seen but relies solely on 
the Veda; and that’s why it is able to accept Brahman or Pure 
Consciousness as both the material and the efficient cause of 
the world, though in experience we nowhere find a conscious 
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principle to be a material cause or even the same thing being 
both material and efficient cause. 12 

Prof. Murty is very clear about the scope and applicability 
of scripture on the one hand and empirical knowledge on the 
other hand, as propounded in the Advaita Vedanta : Accord¬ 
ing to both Mimamsa and Vedanta there is no conflict bet¬ 
ween empirical knowledge and sruti. The latter is authorita¬ 
tive only in matters supersensual and spiritual. If it contradicts 
empirical facts it must be understood to be speaking figurati¬ 
ve! y ; allegorically or for the sake of inducing one to follow a 
particular course of action for one’s own good. The great 
Acarya has said: A hundred sruti texts do not become a pra- 
mana if they say fire is cold or does not give light for no one 
can cognise what is opposed to what is seen. 15 

So far we examined an exposition of Advaitic conception 
of revelation. Now an attempt is made to expound the Advai¬ 
tic conception of reason and its scope and limit. 

Three-fold function of Tarka : 

Application of six criteria to ascertain the purport of scr¬ 
iptural passages involves tarka, Vacaspati says that discussion 
of scriptural passages is in fact tarka . So according to the 
Advaita school tarka is needed (i) to ascertain the purport of 
scriptural passages, (ii) to remove doubts [samsaya) and con¬ 
trary beliefs ( viparyasa ) and (iii) to convince us of the pro¬ 
bability of the existence of what is to be known, i e. Brahman 
( prameya sambhava niscaya ). 14 

Samkara does not accept pure tarka at all. He admits 
■srutyanugrahita tarka. According to Vacaspati tarka must 
fulfil three conditions : (i) It must be dependent on scripture : 
(ii) It must elucidate the content of scripture, and (iii) it must 
not be opposed to the scripture. 
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Negative Role of Tarka : 

As a true philosopher Samkara does hold that by the me¬ 
re ascertainment of the meaning of scripture , right vision is 
not established. There are other schools of philosophy such 
as Carvaka, Samkhya and the Yoga etc. which claim to give 
right knowledge. Some of them are highly respected and. 
supposed to be omniscient, such as Kapila. Some people be¬ 
lieve that the Samkhya is on a par with the Advaita Vedanta. 
But it is not so. To remove this mistake the inconsistency and 
inner contradictions of such systems must be fully exposed. 
And this can be done only by independent reasoning without 
the help of scripture. In this way reasoning would demonstrate 
the inconsistencies of rival schools of philosophy and at the 
same time it would also be established that only Vedanta is 
a true philosophy. 

Tarka also removes another danger. The other rival sys¬ 
tems of philosophy quote Vedic sentences and utilise them to 
establish their own positions. Samkara holds that such inter¬ 
pretations of scriptural passages are not real interpretations 
rather they are distortions. These distortions could be demon¬ 
strated only by independent reasoning. 

In the Upanisads we often find passage, Atma va' re sro - 
tavyahy mantavyah } nididhyasitavyah. Samkara explains that 
sravana ( hearing ) is recieving instructions from one’s teacher 
and from scriptures; meditation ( manana ) is discussion thro¬ 
ugh reasoning ( tarka ); and contemplation ( nididhyasana ) 
is steadfast knowing of it. According to Samkara scriptural 
testimony and argument together demonstrate it. In the Adva¬ 
ita school vicara ( tarka ) has a significant role. Sureswara- 
and Madhusudana Saraswati hold that hearing ( sravana ) of 
mahavakyas is the principal means of Brahma-realisation but 
it must be aided by manana and nididhyasana. 
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Anvaya-Vyatireka Tarka : 

Samkara does claim that Brahman could be known thro¬ 
ugh the method of Anvaya-Vyatireka Tarka , i. e. reasoning 
based on the presence and absence of connection. Anvaya- 
vyatirekabhydm nisprapahcam prapahcayet. In the TJpanLads he 
has demonstrated this methodology. 

(i) Whatever is an object of cognition, cannot be Atman, 
The body, senses, mind, reason, and even ego-sense are 
objects of cognition. So they cannot be Atman. 

(ii) Whatever is material ( jada ) cannot be Atman. 
Body, senses and manas etc. are material, they cannot be 
Atman. 

(iii) Whatever is mutable ( parivartya ) cannot be Atman. 
The body, senses and manas etc. are mutable i. e. they grow, 
decay and come to an end, so they cannot be Atman. 

(iv) In the waking and dream states whatever is present 
is found absent in sleeping state, therefore whatever is absent 
( vyatirikta ) in the sleeping state, i.e. body, senses and manas 
etc. are absent in the sleeping state, they cannot be Atman* 
But the Turiya j i. e. Atman is present in all the states as 
underlying and unifying principle, so it is the only reality. 

Samkara examines even Arthapatti ( postulation ) : Pino* 
yam devadatto diva na bhunkte, bhojanam vina pinatvam kat- 
ham ? Devdattah ratrau bhunkte. When we see that Devadatta 
is fat but he does not eat in day time, here we find a conflict 
between the fatness of Devadatta and his not-eating in the 
day-time, this conflict is removed when we postulate that he 
eats at night. Seeing the relative nature of world, we may 
postulate the Absolute, but through this postulation the nat¬ 
ure of Absolute cannot be known. The Absolute could be 
known only through the scripture. 
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Prof. Murty examines the nature of revelation in other 
Hindu schools also and concludes that the Vedic authority is 
accepted by all. Even the Nyaya syestem which is the ardent 
advocate of supremacy of reasoning ultimately surrenders to 
the scriptures with regard to Dharma. In the realm of dharma, 
the Nyaya holds, reason is useful only in protecting the truth 
revealed by scripture from heresies and has no positive role. 15 

Prof Murty himself claims in the very preface of his 
book : In general, my views on revelation in this book are in 
agreement with those of the Nyaya writer Jayanta, while my 
conception of God differs very little from that of Ramanuja 16 

It is true that Jayanta is very catholic towards religious 
beliefs and practices. He accepts that scriptures of other faiths 
are as authoritative as is our Veda. He also claims that relig¬ 
ious practices do differ, but what does it matter whether one 
is a Hindu samnyasl or a Jaina ascetic ? The Veda itself men¬ 
tions several alternate ways of reaching heaven. Buddhism 
and Jainism may be additional alternate ways. 
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Impact of Sri Bhagavatpada Sam- 
karaearya on Indian Culture 

The relics of ancient cultures like Maya, Anteka and 
Ajateka etc. have been traced from the deep depths of 
oceans, caves of mountains and dense forests of the world. 
Once Australia, Africa, South America and Indian subconti¬ 
nent were joined. We know a little only of a few ancient 
cultures that too either through their archaelogical remains or 
through the scattered pages of history. But Indian culture 
or Yedic culture which is also termed as Hindu culture is still 
vibrating and pulsating with meanings. What is the sustaining 
force of its perpetual vibration and pulsation ? What is the 
secret of its perennial character ? How could it embrace, 
mingle and comingle whosoever came to it ? How could 
Indian culture build up its mighty stream by embracing the 
currents and cross-currents of the Indus Valley, the Aryan, 
the Dravidian, the Austric, the Scythian, the Greek, the 
Hunas, the Iranian, the Mangolian even the Semitic ( Islamic 
and Christian) races ? Nowhere else in the world is this sublime 
generosity of embracing so many races and cultures seen 
in the course of time as in India. The Parsis, the followers 
of Zoroaster have settled down in the western part of this 
country for over ten centuries. In Cochin, there is an anci¬ 
ent colony of Jews. It is said that it was St. Thomas, one of the 
twelve Apostles of Christ who came to India and planted the 
seed of Christianity just after the passing away of Christ. 
Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism came out of Hinduism. 
India is, no doubt, a geographical entity but still more am. 
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integral rather perfect vision of life ! What is the secret of its 
perfection ? 

The sustaining and vitalising force of Indian Culture is 
rooted in its Advaitic philosophy of Vedanta. The Upanisads 
declare: ‘Tadekam’, *Ekam Sat\ ‘ Ekamevadvitiyam\ This 
t Ekam\ ‘Advitiyam' , i. e. one and nondual Absolute has been, 
termed Brahman and the Upanisads define it : * Satyamjnana- 
manantam Brahma ’. This Absolute of Vedanta is Saccidananda .. 

It is Reality, Consciousness and Bliss; Sat t Cit and ananda. 
This does not mean a plurality of Absolutes, as there is no- 
conceptual distinction; all these denote one entity though in 
different ways. Brahman is their inexpressible substantial unity. 
Its realisation is immortality : ' Tatra ko sokah kah mohah 
ekatvamanupasyatalf; ‘ Ksiyantecasya karmani tasmindnte 

paravare’. The realisation of this non-dual Absolute is the 
highest achievement. This is the summum bonum. Thia 
Absolute through its Maya agency creates the bewildering 
mass of phenomenal world—its sun, moon, galaxies of stars,, 
its every minute particle: f Rtasya gopa ! . And this Absolute is 
also the very inner self of man. The Reality within and with¬ 
out is one and the same. 1 'Ayam atma Brahma ', ‘Tattvamasi'^ 
This is the gist of Advaita Vedanta. 

Sri Bhagavatpada Samkaracarya was a rare genius who has 
shaped the unitary character of entire country by religiously 
integrating it into one scared land ( punya bhumi ). The 
entire Bharat a Bhumi is so sacred that even gods aspire to be 
born. Because this is the Karma Bhumi and only from here 
they can pave their path of liberation : Gay anti dev ah.... 
suratvat. In the world cultural history there is no single 
intellectual who could mould and reshape the cultural history 
and destiny of its so vast people so intensely as is done by 
Sri Bhagavatpada Samkaracarya. This young Advaitin inte- 
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grated the entire country from Kashmir to Kanyakumari and 
from Dwarika to Puri by establishing four |seats ( Pithas ) of 
Sarpkaracarya. It is a must for every Hindu to visit these four 
Pithas of Sarpkaracarya. Never before was India so integrated 
religiously into one land as was done by this young philoso¬ 
pher. Thus religious unity of India was established for ever 
hy this young genius of India by eliminating all geographical, 
linguistic and customary distinctions by distributing four places 
of piligrimage—Badarikasrama, Puri, Sringeri and Dwarika 
all over the country. The remark is so pertinent : ‘There have 
-been few minds more universal than his.’ 2 

German philosopher, Schopenhauer was so much impre¬ 
ssed by the Upanisadic philosophy that he declared : 'In 
whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating. It 
has been the solace of my life and it will be the solace of my 
death. It is literally true even to-day with regard to the 
Samkara Vedanta. It is the solace of life as well as of death 
for the common masses of India even to-day. When people are 
restless and helpless, torn by sorrows and sufferings, it is the 
Samkara Vedanta which provides them peace and thus saves 
them. That’s why it is saving knowledge. Acarya Samkara in 
his Adhyasabhasya declares his aim and purpose of writing out 
Sariraka Bha.ya is to establish the Atmadvaitavada or Brahma - 
vada so that all sufferings which are rooted into and due to 
nescience could be eradicated. F. W. Thomas speaks very 
.highly of Samkara Vedanta : ‘Thereafter Vedanta was su¬ 
preme and ‘much adored by all active religions’, and its idea 
is implied in all subsequent literature.’ 3 His remark is very 
appropriate, when he says : 'Its doctrine is essentially world 
idea, not linked to a particular people or to any theory of 
divinely ordered state.’ 4 Jawaharlal Nehru asserts : ‘It is 
^his philosophy which represents the dominant philosophic 
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outlook of Hinduism to-day’. 5 For Indira Gandhi, Samkara- 
carya was the greatest historical hero. 6 Acarya Sarnkara was 
so emphatic on stressing the free nature of man as his very 
nature, which is the very core of Advaita Vedanta. It was 
not a discovery of Sarnkara that man’s essential nature is 
freedom itself. It is the very essence of our Vedantic philoso¬ 
phy but it was the genius of Sarnkara which realised the 
meaning and significance of this concept and awakened our 
people from their dogmatic slumber of slavery and this is 
because of this fact that Sarnkara Vedanta became the national 
philosophy of India. After Acarya Sarnkara the subsequent 
Vedantic tradition was divided into two major subschools, 
either Sarnkara Vedanta, i. e. the Advaita Vedanta or non- 

i 

Sarnkara Vedanta, i. e. the theistic Vedanta. The impact of 
Sarnkara Vedanta was so strong that Vedantins either accepted 
him and if they did not accept him they suffered very much 
by the ghost of Sarnkara Vedanta. Whether Ramanuja, or 
Madhva, or Nimbarka or Vallabha or Caitanya, all of them 
had only one challenge and that was the challenge of Acarya 
Sarnkara. Not only this, theistic literature of the variety and 
significance of Bhagavata were interpreted either in the light 
of Sarnkara Vedanta or in the light of theistic Vedanta. And 
even here the followers of Sarnkara Vedanta excelled. The 
entire Sanskrit world knows the significance and excellence 
of Srldhari commentary on the Bhagavata. In devotional poe- 
try also the genius of Sarnkara is unrivalled. True to his 
philosophy hymns of Acarya Sarnkara are not addressed to 

9 t 

one single god but to the different gods, Visnu, Siva, Sakti, 
the Ganges. His devotional songs are so poetic and appealing 
to heart that they became so popular that they surpassed 

i b 

almost devotional poetry whether addressed to Visnu or Siva 
or Sakti or the Ganges. To illustrate a few; *Bhajagovindam } 
bhaja govindam 1 , ‘ Sivoham\ t Tatah kim’ , etc. 
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It was the impact of Acarya Samkara that whether it was 
the Kasmfra Saivism or the Saiva Siddhanta their main 
opposition was with the Samkara Vedanta. Thus Acarya Sam¬ 
kara was the only challenge not only for the Buddhist, the 
Jaina, the Carvaka, the Samkhya-Yoga, the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and the Purva Mimamsa but also for theistic Vedanta, the 
Saivism and Saktism. 

Acarya Samkara’s impact either positive or negative was 
not only on philosophical systems of India rather it was so uni¬ 
versal that no cultural discipline remained uninfluenced with 
the Samkara Vedanta. In the following pages an humble 
attempt is made to examine the impact of Samkara Vedanta 
on the perennial character of Indian culture : 

Brahman==Rastf ( Raso vai sah )=Ananda=Atman, i. e, 
when the heart of human soul is surcharged with the sentime¬ 
ntality, currents and cross-currents of noble sentiments burst 
forth out of it, the totality of these currents and cross-currents 
( of noble sentiments ) is called culture. Culture consists in 
.the realisation of man’s own divine nature. It is the process of 
perfection as it is the perfect which is really beautiful. Beauty 
is the balance. It is in this balance, there is rhythm, emotional 
resonance or musical echo. Our Rsis realised the ultimate 
Truth when they were well established in Rtambhara Prajna. 
They found in it the rhythm of the Real, that is why it is so 
sweet and beautiful. The entire world is illumined and radiant 
with the light and Radiation of the Real: Tasya bhdsa. This 
world is due to the dance of Lord Siva, the Nataraja, i. e. 
this world is due to Rtam=Nartanam= Rhythm of the Real= 
Lord Siva . Sa sphuratta mahasattci\ Mayam tu prakrtim 
vidydt mdyinam tu mahesvarah \ This world is Krti= creation of 
Mayi Mahesvara. Indian concepts about Krti j Prakrti and 
Samskrti are quite clear. We. discussed the concepts of Krti. 
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Let us examine the concept of Prakrti. This phenomenon of 
sense and intellect which is in space and time and which 
is under the operation of causation has been termed as Prakr¬ 
ti. 7 This Prakrti or physical world is well established by 
perception. This world of insentient things is under the regul¬ 
ation of invariable law of causation. 8 Culture has been 
defined as the realisation of human values. It is a big 
dictionary of human excellence. 9 . Thus it is the realisation 
of man's divine nature : ‘Isvarah sarvabhutanam hrddese arjuna 
tkthatil O Arjuna, God Himself sits at the very heart of 
every thing. Through his divine nature man becomes uni¬ 
versal from particular , perfect from imperfect and macrocosm 
from microcosm. The cultural world is the world of symbolic 
expressions of investigations of perennial history of meaning 
and noble nature of man. 10 Again it has been well observed 
by the same scholar : ‘In so far, however, as the study of 
culture is the study of symbols and meanings, ideas and 
experiences, values and creativity, it tends to acquire the 
nature of a hermeneutic and a spiritual phenomenology, as 
ideal dialectic and critique of values. 11 

The Western philosophy particularly the Semitic religion 
treats Prakrti, the physical world simply as a means. It is 
the right of man to harness and control the natural resources 
of the world. It is due to this attitude towards nature that 
they excelled in science and technology. Their attitude to¬ 
wards nature is of pragmatic utility. Nature and its resources 
which once used to be blessings for us have been so much 
harnessed and exploited that they have become almost hell. 
The entire ecological disbalance is due to this Western atti¬ 
tude towards nature. Water, air and the entire environment 
is badly polluted. It is almost difficult to breathe in the cos¬ 
mopolitan cities of Europe and American subcontinent. The 
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world witnessed the recent explosion of the Russian atomic 
reacter and aftereffects of its radiation. Science and techno¬ 
logy , no doubt, appear to us as boons and blessings as they 
have converted this earth into heaven so for comfort and 
facilities are concerned but they have stolen our peace and 
happiness. 

Just on the contrary, Indian attitude towards nature is 
entirely different. Nature, i. e. the physical world is as im¬ 
portant as the human world. It has got equal status. Not 
only this, according to the Samkara Vedanta, the Reality 
within and without is one and the same. Indian philosophy 
and culture florished in the very lap of nature. The Indian, 
sages lived and underwent penance in the surroundings of 
nature. The forests and mountain caves were their abodes. 
Our entire cultural heritage, whether it is literature or drama¬ 
turgy, sculpture or poetics sing the glory of nature. Rama - 
yana , Mahabharata ) Sakuntalam , Uttararamacaritam and 

Meghadutam abound with picturesque depiction of nature 
and beautiful scenes. Nature, therefore, is never treated as. 
an inert phenomenon. It is not only living rather it is divine 
and therefore so lively and beautiful. Indian literature is 
full of beautiful and attractive episodes of forest life 

and peaceful hermitage. Though we are gone, the love- 
utterance of the emperor, Dusyanta who is charmed and 
mad after the divine beauty of Sakuntala the forest-girl 
of Kalidasa is immortal . Maduramasam darsanam, hate 
‘smV , it is so beautiful to see at her, I am really dead. Tho¬ 
ugh centuries have passed, the entire surroundings of forest is 
stil 1 surcharged with the pathos of Sita. The most dominant 
Indian attitude towards nature is Advaitic, it is vision of Isava- 
syamidam sarvam , it is all divine, therefore, the entire nature 
is radiant with divine light, tasya bhasa. In our tradition, it 
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is because of this attitude that utmost importance is given to 
the recitation of Swastyayana, i. e. S antipat ha : Dyauh santih 
antarik^a- santirevasantih. The Vedic R:4 wishes peace to 
every thing—the heaven, the sky, the earth, water , herbs, vege¬ 
tables, Visvedeva, Brahman. Peace and peace alone. 

We discussed the concept of Rtam which is the regu¬ 
lative force of nature, the external world. The same force 
regulates our desires, will and thought too. Thus there is a 
beautiful identity between the external world as well as the 
internal world. This is the secret of Gayatri also. The sun 
which vitalises and illumines the entire external world the 
same sun should vitalise and illumine to my intellect, the 
internal organ also. Acarya Samkara was the first strong 
genius to realise the significance of the advaitic tendency of 
our ancient Vedantic heritage and it is he who advocated and 
established it into such a logically coherent system of philo¬ 
sophy that it became almost the synonym for sometimes of 
the entire Indian Philosophy. I do not say that Acarya Sam¬ 
kara is the propounder of this system. But he is the best 
advocate of this system. He discovered it from different 
religious institutions and rituals and from other cultural sour¬ 
ces. The institution of sacrifice ( Yajna ) conveys the same 
secret. It is well illustrated in the Bhagavadg ta : 

Brahmarpanam brahmahanrbrahmagnau brahmana 
hut am t Brahmaiva tern gantavyam brahmakarmasa- 
madhina. 2. 24. 

Thus sacrifice is just an offering for becoming Brahman* 
the Perfect. But this perfection is realised after many steps. 
Daily sacrifice is obligatory for each and every Hindu house¬ 
holder. The five daily sacrifices are : Brahma Yajna , Pitr 
Yajna } Deva Yajna, Bhuta Yajna and Manmya Yajna , yajne 

sarvam pratuthitam. Tasmat yajhan paramam vadanti. It is 

7 
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these sacrifices that provide Hinduism the highest pedestal and 
make it most generous and universal. This is the secret that 
no Semitic religion can stand with Hinduism. All the Hindu 
religious rituals, sacrifices, offerings, prayers and Yoga etc. 
are means of self-realisation : 

Tametamatmanam brahmanah yajhena danena, 

Tapasa ndsakena vividisanti. 

By surrendering one’s ego one becomes macrocosm from 
microcosm, and the Lord Himself who is macrocosm becomes 
microcosm. The Lord Krsna is bought by Mira. Cowherd- 
girls of Vrindabana compelled Lord Krsna to dance by offe¬ 
ring a little amount of sour milk to him. Its so beautiful : 

Aho ciuamahocitram vande tatpremabandhanam , 
Yadbaddham muktidam muktam brahma 

krld amrgi krtam 

Hinduism is Sastra- oriented. Is it JPot/ii-dharma ? No. 
Acarya Samkara condemns even Srutis and maintain that 
even if thousands of srutis declare that fire is cold, we are 
not to believe in these Srutis. If Sastra does not take into 
account the common man and worldly life, it is meaningless. 
The sky is our father and the earth is our mother. Synthe¬ 
sis between Sastra and Loka is a must. 12 

The Karma theory of Hinduism is also rooted into the 
concept of Rta. At the level of space and time, this concept 
of Rta, operates as the principle of causality and at the level 
of human conduct it operates as the doctrine of Karma. Thus 
the concepts of causality and morality are rooted in the 
concept of Rta. The theory of Karma is not fatalism rather 
it is the principle of freedom. In the Hinduism man is not 
condemned to be free rather it is his very nature which is 
i Saccidananda The two corollaries of Karma doctrine are the 
concepts of rebirth and immortality of human souls. 
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The Purujarthacatustaya , Dharma , Artha , Kama and 

Moksa are four human values of life but among these four 

a is the summum bonum. Dharma plays 
the central role : Dharmadarthasca kamasca. The worldly pros¬ 
perity and sex-pleasure are values but they must be regulated 
by morals : trivargam sevet. The Kamasutra was conceived 
only in India. Thus Indian culture synthesises worldly pros¬ 
perity with the concept of liberation, worldly pleasures with 
spirituality. 

If culture is the realisation of noble human values and 
spirituality, civilization is the aquisition of worldly prosperity 
and comforts. It is obvious that in a civilised society a great 
mass of barbarism may exist, 13 but a cultured society is 
through and through noble. Culture is not any good or bad 
human conduct. It is rather the realisation of well established 
noble conducts and values. It is the realisation of man’s own 
divinity and spirituality. 14 Indian culture is rooted into the 
higher wisdom of Vedanta. When in due course of time it is 
polluted, God Himself incarnates and rectifies it : *Sambha~ 
vami yuge yuge ’. 

Brahman = Pranava = Para Vac = Citi = Rasa = Ananda. 
The one nondual Absolute through its Maya agency assumes 
different forms depending on the sentiments of its devotees : 

* Ekam sat viprah bahudha vadanti' . Different constituents of 
Indian culture, its poetics, dramaturgy, literature, sculpture, 
painting, music, dance and other fine'arts are rooted into 
the concept of ‘ raso vai sah\ Bharata the propounder of 
Natyasastram represents more the spirit of composite culture 
of India than any one else. As in his drama on its dais there 
is a synthetic unity of different constituents of culture, music, 
dance, poetry, sculpture etc., so is the case with our Indian 
culture in which currents and cross-currents of so many sub¬ 
cultures have mingled and comingled. 
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Indian Aesthetics is the just synonym of Indian life. 
The Upanisads declare that self is the dearest principle; 
Atmanastu kamaya sarvam khalu priyam bhavati. All human 
creation is rooted into the depiction of beautiful. Any creation 
of beauty is the creation of art. Any human creation is beauti¬ 
ful as it reflects the very self of its creator. The essence of 
any piece of creation lies in its admiration. An artist creates 
out of inert and gross substance something but it appears 
vibrating and pulsating with life and meaning. It becomes an 
object of admiration. Thus in the realisation of beautiful, 
there is the realisation of self : Self = Bliss = Beautiful. If a 
piece of creation is surcharged with the poetic meaning, there 
is emergence of beautiful. There is nothing in our Indian 
Aesthetics which is evil or ugly. Even so called lower emotions, 
fear, anger, sorrow etc. are converted into noble emotions 
through the chemicals of noble sentiments. For example 
anger is converted into vitality, sorrow into pathos. Is it less 
admirable that the ugly is converted into beautiful ? But it is 
possible only when the very inner heart is touched. The sponta¬ 
neous poetry came out of pathos when Valmiki the first 
poet of India felt shocked when one of the Krauncha pairs 
was killed at the moment of their sex-game. The western 
tragedies believe in the principle of catharsis which is based 
on the principle of power { Sakti ), but according to Indian 
Aesthetics when we become introvert, look into our selves, 
we feel peace because we get a glimpse of our own self. 

Just above an humble attempt is made over the nature 
and scope of culture and in this light a brief sUrVey of Indian 
culture with its different constituents is made. We find in our 
ancient cultural legacy the dominance of Advaitic notion and 
credit goes to Acarya Sarhkara who established it into a major 
philosophical system of the world. It is already observed that 
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in out tradition we have L la purusa and not historical per¬ 
son (Itihasa purusa). But it is true that after his emergence on 
Indian scene Acarya Samkara could not be ignored. We 
discussed the legacy of Acarya Samkara over the different 
constituents of Indian culture The entire Indian renaissance 
is rooted into the Samkara Vedanta, starting from Ram 
Mohan Roy through Ram Krishna Paramahansa, Vivekananda, 
Tagore, Gandhi, K. C. Bhattacharya, Sri Aurobindo and 
Radhakrishnan. Samkara's conception of self which is freedom 
itself inspired our great leaders of freedom movement. It was 
this great concept that Balgangadhar Tilak declared that free¬ 
dom is our birth right and which became our single aim and 
slogan against British rule and India won freedom. This 
movement was really fought by neo-Vedantins. Twelve centu¬ 
ries have passed but the impact of Samkara Vedanta is still 
fresh and living on the mass of our country.lt is literally 
true : 'Samkara’s system is unmatched for its metaphysical 
depth and logical power. Thought follows thought naturally 
until Advaitism is seen to complete and crown the edifice. 15 

i 

Samkara Vedanta is Brahmavada. Maydvada is its direct 
corollary. Of course, Maydvada is the doctrine of falsity of 
bewildering mass of phenomenal world. It means that the 
world is neither real nor unreal. It cannot be categorised or 
described either as real or unreal. It is just a bundle of con¬ 
tradictions. Yes, it is. Mayavada of Samkara Vedanta has 
been vehementally criticised by the Vaisnavas, Saivas and 
Saktas. Samkara was declared even as Pracchanna Bauddha : 
Mayavadam asdt sastram pracchannam bauddha eva ca, 

1 Mayavadam avaidikam\ But Samkara never maintains that 
the world is absolutely unreal. He does accept the pheno- 
menality of the world : Sarvapramanasiddhe lokavyavahdre. 
If we peep into Indian classical literature we find its universal 
acceptance and application even by those who condemn it. 
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The remark of Ruth Reyna is very pertinent : 'One can ex¬ 
pound Maya with Samkara or against Samkara, but none can 
expound Maya without Samkara.' The appeal of Samkara’s 
Mayavada is so universal and deep rooted into the very hearts 
of Indian masses that Indian cultural heritage could not be 
imagined without the doctrine of Mayavada. It is so appealing 
that even the illiterate mass ; farmers, labourers, Riksha- 
pullers without knowing the alphabets of philosophy know 
the implication and spirit of Mayavada and often preach it 
with full confidence just like a competent authority of this 
doctrine and not only this, at the moments of utter shock and 
grief take consolation and inspiration. No philosoper but 

t , 

Samkara and Samkara alone has this charisma and no where 
else but only in India and India alone it is possible. It is not 
an exaggeration : ‘His philosophy stands forth complete need¬ 
ing neither a before nor an after.' 

Modern Physics has become almost metaphysics. Its 
leaning is towards Samkara Vedanta. Raja Ramanna writes : 
‘The discovery of quantum mechanics and relativity have 
shaken the very foundations of epistemology. Inspite of these 
violent changes it is only Vedanta which seems to be in a 
position to absorb the tremendous impact of the new science.’ 16 
T. R. V. Murti’s remark is equally accurate : ‘A vicious 
materialistic philosophy produces unrest, strife and bitterness 
among men, as it is based on egoistic premises—appropriation 
and domination. Only a spiritual philosophy can serve as the 
basis of a world-culture. The essence of this consists in the 
utter negation of all egoity and the realisation of unity of all 
beings. It is only Absolutism of Spirit that can make for the 
fundamental unity of existence and at the same time allow for 
differences that are exhibited in the great cultural groups of 
the world. The transcendence of Spirit means its freedom 
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from empirical standpoint, and universality. Different ways of 
realising the Spirit are quite compatible with its universality.’ 17 
Einstein wondered and expressed his dismay and said that 
future posterity would hardly believe that a Gandhi in flesh 
and blood was really bom on this earth. It is still more diffi¬ 
cult to believe in a dynamic and charismatic personality of 
Samkara who had command over four Vedas at the early 
age of eight , became master of all Sastras at twelve and 
wrote his famous Sariraka Bhasya over Brahmasutras at 
sixteen, defeated his all rivals throughout the country and 
vitalised Hinduism with fresh vigour and zeal which was 
almost eradicated and rooted out by Buddhism. It was the 
genius of Samkara which reestablished Hinduism and, Bu¬ 
ddhism was rooted out from India for more than one thou¬ 
sand years. Present shape of Hinduism is mostly due to 
Acarya Samkara. 
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Some Fundamental Issues of Post- 

i _ 

Samkara Vedanta in the Light of the 
V edantasiddhantamuktavali 

Prakasananda, the author of the VedantasiddhantamuktavaH, 

90 proceeds with the advaitic basic doctrine that the ( atman ) i s 

the only reality t which is one without a second, 1 and which i s 
by nature Being ; Consciousness and Bliss ( sac-cid-ananda )- 2 
The most remarkable thing in the VSM is the constant 
•emphasis on the bliss ( ananda ) aspect of the Self 3 by i ts 
author (which is just opposed to that of Sariikara, who avoids 
this aspect of the Self as far as possible ). 4 The verses fro I* 1 
54 to 65 ( from page 244 to 247 ) of VSM leave an impact 
•on its reader as if its author is speaking from a mystic plaH e 
-and has realised the ecstasy of bliss. Under such mystical 
-ecstasies P. has become much more radical in denouncing tk e 
unreality of the manifold world than other Advaitins and o& e 
as reminded of the radical Advaitavada of Gaudapada, wfa° 
was under a great influence of Mahay ana Buddhism. In bis 
philosophical analysis, P. does not stick to a certain philoso¬ 
phical dogma; rather he transcends step by step all philoso¬ 
phical levels only to reach the ultimate Truth. 

Illusionistic reconstruction of jiva and the world : 

The advaitic position that the Self is the only reality imP“ 

^ Abbreviations used : 

:SLS Siddhantalesasamgraha, Acyutagrauthamlli, Kasi, Satp" 
vat 2011. 

VSM VedantasiddhantamuktavaH^ Calcutta* 1935. 
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lies that all manifold is under the sphere of unreal, i. e. app¬ 
earance, whose principle is Nescience ( avidyd ) or Deceit 
( mdyd ). 5 It is through this principle of illusion, i. e., mdyd 
or avidyd that the Advaitins reestablish the world of manifold 
things ( prapanca ) and the existence of finite subjects (Jivas) 
bound in this world. As a solution to the above task, there 
have been many approaches. The most important alternatives 
open to the advaitic thinkers can be deduced from a sketch, 
given by Prakasatman in the 7 th Varnaka of his Vivarana. 
From this exposition of the Vivarana we may abstract 4 main, 
models through which the Advaitins could and did reestablish, 
the manifold world ( prapanca ) and the existence of bound 

subjects ( jivas ). They may be arranged in the following 
order : 

1. The principle of illusion causes an ( illusory ) trichot¬ 
omy of Consciousness into pure brahman , creator ( isvara ) 
and jiva. 

2. The principle of illusion causes a dichotomy of Consci¬ 
ousness into brahman = isvara on the one hand, jiva on the 
other. 

3. The principle of illusion causes a dichotomy of Consci¬ 
ousness into pure brahman on the one hand, jiva = creator on. 
the other. 

4. The principle of illusion turns brahman itself immed¬ 
iately into jiva and in this sense brahman is also creator of 
the world. 

These different advaitic models have been well different¬ 
iated as one may see in the SLS ( pp. 81 to 120 ). The Viva¬ 
rana school favours pratibimbavdda which holds the jiva to- 
be a reflection of brahman t which as the prototype ( bimba ) 
is isvara. And then again, this pratibimbavdda has another* 
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variety i. e., abhasavada , according to which the reflection 
( pratibimba ) is unreal ( abhasa ). 7 The Bhamati school 
maintains avaccheda^vada , which regards the consciousness to 
be limited by Nescience. 8 In the last case, there are many 
jlvas ( nanajlva-vada ), while in the first case, if there is consi¬ 
dered to be only one reflection in Nescience, there may be 
only one jlva , as is the case with 4th model, according to 
which as there is only one jlva ) other jlvas are simply imagined- 
ones ( jlvabhasa ). 

The theory of jlva in the VSM : 

The YSM follows the 4th model given by Prakasatman.^ 
according to which brahman itself through its own avidyd 
becomes the jlva. In the VSM we find a long Purvapak^a 
( VSM 15—91 ) in which the opponent refuting the followers 
of Mandana ( 3rd model of Prakasatman ) holds that the Self 
( atman ) which is brahman , is the substratum as well as 
object of Nescience ( cf. 91, 1). As Prakasananda on these 
issues does not refute the opponent, rather makes the result of 
the opponent’s argumentation the basis of his own exposition 
( cf. com. on VSM, p. 1 5 : siddhantimatam avalambya ekade- 
sino mat am purvapaksl pracaste ), and in other passages he 
himself, too, occasionally expresses ideas which are in harm¬ 
ony with the ideas of this opponent, we make then use of 
the statements of this opponent also ( except his false conclu¬ 
sions on p. 91, 3—6 ) while describing the system of P. 
Nevertheless, it is remarkable that many important ideas are' 
completely relegated to the Purvapaksa and by this P., 
perhaps, wants to show that he is not much interested in 
the advaitic issues of jlva and the world, rather with the help 
of different steps he wants to reach the ultimate nature of 
the Self which is release. 
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Thus, for P. the highest Self, i. e., the brahman itself 
through its own avidya becomes the jiva 9 . It does not seem 
that P. considers this relationship of the Self with Nescience 
to be a reflection ( pratibimba ) though his attitude towards 
the pratibimba vada (1st model of Prakasatman ) is not 
very much clear from the text : On p. 171, p. lets the opponent, 
who is obviously here speaking on behalf of P. ( cf. the res¬ 
umption on p. 173, 3—6 and p. 243, 5—8), refute the the¬ 
ory (advocated by Vidyaranya) that the jiva is an appearance 
( abhasa ), i. e., an unreal ( asatya ) reflection of consciousn¬ 
ess of atman ( VSM 172, 10 ), and also lets him offer, as 
the secondary alternative ( VSM 172, 10 ) ; the theory that 
the jiva is, indeed, a reflection of brahman , but still real 
( satya ). Here again is clear the disinterest of P. against the 
speculative reconstruction of world and the jivas in it. Never¬ 
theless, it is evident that P. is inclined towards the 4th model, 
according to which the Self itself is the substratum as well 
as the object of Nescience and is itself directly the jiva also 
( cf. 172, 8— 0 ). Accordingly, P. lets the pratibimbavada 
be refuted by an opponent without defending it in the 
Uttarapaksa. We, thus, can in the VSM largely proceed 
with the theory that the highest Self or brahman through 
its Nescience is directly the jiva t and is being veiled by its 
own Nescience ( a-vr ) 10 , and experiencing instead of its 

real nature, the manifold world 11 , whose creator as a jiva it 
itself is 12 . 

The problem of the veilment of the self-luminous Self; 

The assumption of a veilment of self-luminous Self is, 
Tiowever, problematic. If the Self is self-luminous, i.e., due to 
its own conscious nature, then the idea that it is object of 
Nescience and as such veiled by it, is as implausible as the 
idea of obscuration of the light of the self-luminous sun on a 
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clear mid-day sky ( VSM 8, 5-7; 106, 1 ). Against this P. 
remarks : "And yet just as blear eyed owls fancy that the 
self-luminous sun at noon is enveloped in darkness, so the 
grossly ignorant imagine that the Self is concealed by Nescie¬ 
nce’ 113 . The association of the jfva, which is identical with 
the self-luminous Brahman, with Nescience, is consequently 
not a reality, rather it exists only in the imagination of this 
jfva 14 . According to another passage ( which is put into the 
mouth of the above-mentioned opponent and seems to reflect 
older attempts ) the self-luminosity of the Self may still be 
saved by the assumption that Nescience veils only the. bliss- 
( dnanda ) aspect of the Self and not the intelligence aspect, 
which is not object of Nescience ( VSM 16, 2; cf. SLS 20 2, 

10 ) 15 . But the bliss aspect of the Self is not different from 
its intelligence aspect, so the veilment of bliss aspect without 
the veilment of intelligence aspect appears to be impossible 
( VSM 17, 1—3 cf. SLS 194, 14; also VSM 247, 7 ). In 

reality, the Self must be manifest also in its non-dual bliss 
aspect, which is selfluminous too ( VSM 17, 4 ), and that 

this really is the case, is confirmed by the fact that the Self is 
manifest to everybody as the object of highest love ( para- 
mapremaspada ) 1G . That the manifestation of the bliss aspect 

( in this world ) is not experienced in the same way as it is 
in the state of release, depends on the association of the Self 

with Nescience (17,3) more exactly on the fact that one 
wrongly imagines ( pari-klp ) that the bliss aspect and the 
intelligence aspect of the Self are different and that only the 
last one is manifest 17 . The cause of this imagination ( pari- 
kalpana ) consists in the fact that in the state of samsdra , 
there is a hindrance ( pratibandha ) through which one does 
not realise one’s full bliss nature, though it is manifest 18 . 
This hindrance, of course, is not a real one, which really may 
prevent the manifestation of the bliss nature of the Self in the 
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state of samsara : P.’s view is expressed by an opponent 
like this : "Even during transmigration unobstructed bliss 
( apratibandha eva anandah ) exists; the hindrance or 
obstruction is not real but consists entirely in inatten¬ 
tion ( anavadhana ) to the Self, just as inattention makes one 
lose sight of the jewel round one’s neck, this inattention per¬ 
tains to him who is overcome by the poison of sensuous 
objects etc., sounds and the rest, which fall wichin the mani¬ 
fold wrought by Nescience, and whose mind eagerly desires 
the sight of objects, and whose heart is drawn away, even 
while he holds .the Self, by the bait of sensuous objects 
awakened by the firm impressions, and who thus finds no time 
to recognise that Self the most dear, the Lord of the universe, 
who cs the web entering all things is very near to him” 19 . It 
is, thus, the illusory perception of the manifold world ( as 
something second besides the Self ) which causes inattention 
( anavadhana ) towards the ( fully manifested ) bliss of the 
Self, and in this way the bliss of the Self is everpowered and 
the clear awareness of the bliss nature of the Self which con¬ 
stitutes release is hindered 20 . 

The fact that in the samsara the self-luminous Self and 
especially its bliss nature is experienced not in its entirety but 
rather in a limited way, is for P. the result of an imagined 
( parikalpita ), i. e., subjective veilment through Nescience, 
which is understood in an actualistic sense as inattention 
( anavadhana ) to bliss, on account of the fact that its clear 
awareness is hindered by the perception of the manifold world 
( dvaitadarsdna ). 

P.’s explanation is, thus, deary distinguished from two 
theories mentioned by the SLS on this issue. One of these 
two theories ( SLS 202, 10-205, 5 ) like the VSM evidently 
starts from the 4th model of Prakasatman, which maintains 
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that brahman itself through its own Nescience becomes the 
j va and thus has to accept the veilment of the Self. This 
veilment, however, does not affect the intelligence aspect of 
the Witness ( sales r ) which in this case probably means cons¬ 
ciousness illusorily limited by the Internal Organ ( antahkara - 
nopahitan caitanyam } SLS 190 ). On the contrary, the bliss 
aspect is fully veiled. But this veilment is not weakened by a 
subjectivistic and actualistic interpretation (as in P.) but is real 
in so far as it is an objective obscuration produced by Nesci¬ 
ence, which can be overcome (avarariabhibhava) only by a tra¬ 
nsformation of the Internal Organ in the form of bliss ( suk- 
harupa, SLS 20 5 ; 2 ). For P. such an assumption is not at 
all necessary, because a transitory suspension or diminution 
of the actual perception of the manifold world which impedes 
the realisation of the bliss nature of the Self would be altoget¬ 
her sufficient 21 . 

The second theory, which SLS cites with regard to our 
problem ( SLS 200, 7—203, 3 ) 22 conceives the jwa as a 
reflected image of brahman consciousness and explains the 
diminution of bliss experience of the jiva by the assumption 
that due to the imperfection of the reflecting substance ( here 
obviously the Internal Organ ) the bliss nature of brahman is 
transferred to the reflected image only partly. Thus the assu¬ 
mption that the bliss nature of the jiva or ‘Witness’ is veiled 
by Nescience is not necessary to this theory, and a direct 
participation in the bliss of brahman is excluded by the differ¬ 
ence between original and reflected image. Only by certain 
processes of cognition ( vrtti ) which are influenced by good 
karman, it may be brought about that together with the objeet 
cognised also the bliss aspect of brahman ( upon which the 
object is superimposed ) is reflected in the foremost part of 
the corresponding transformation of the Internal Organ ( ant - 
xihkarana-vrtti ). 
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Ekajivavada : 

According to ^|he view of the opponent, whom P. has 
authorised to work out an illusionistic theory of jiva and the 
world, there is only one jiva ) because the limiting adjunct 
( upadhi ) of the j\va ) i. e., Nescience too is likewise only 
one . This view appears to be inevitable if one follows the 
above-mentioned 4th model of Prakasatman. This so-called 
ekajivavada is, of course, faced with an additional difficulty 
by the fact that there is .experience of many similar jivas t and 
ekaj vavada, somehow, must explain this experience. The SLS 
mentions the following three different theories as a solution 
to the above problem : 

A section of ekajivavddins maintains that there is only 
one single jiva animating only one body ( eka-sariraikd-j va~ 
vada, SLS 122, 4 ). The other bodies are non-animated like 
the ones seen in dream. The entire universe is imagined 
( kalpita ) by Nescience ( ajndna ) which belong to that jiva , 
All empirical usage is imagined like dream cognition. As there 
is only one jiva t there is not even the distinction of bound 
and released. The release of Suka etc, is imaginary like the 
release of persons seen in dream 24 . 

Another section of the eka-jiva-vadins argues that Hiranya- 
garbha, who is a reflection of brahman ) is the one principal 
jiva. The other jivas are secondary reflections of this principal 
jiva, and are similar to the apparent clothings put on the 
bodies of human beings sketched on an artistically worked 
cloth. This section of Advaitins, thus adopts the view 
of a single jiva animating many bodies conveying distinction 
( savise.bnekaharirajivavada ) 25 . 

A third group of eka-j va-vadins maintains that since Hira- 
nyagarbhas vary from aeon to aeon, it is not possible to dete- 
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rmine which Hiranyagarbha is the principal jiva. It prefers, 
therefore, the view of a single jiva animating many bodies 
indistinctly ( avisesaneka-jiva-vada ). The non-recollection of 
one’s happiness ; etc by another is explained as due to the 
difference of bodies. The illustration of a yogi participating 
the feelings of different bodies cannot be quoted according to 
this theory as a counter-argument, since that is an exceptional 
case, due to the supernatural powers of the yogi 26 . 

Among these three varieties of eka-jiva-vada, the 
metaphysical assumption of the second one is that jiva is a 
reflection ( pratibimba ) of brahman Consciousness. The VSM, 
somehow, does not follow this metaphysical assumption, 
rather it assumes that brahman itself through its own avidyd 
becomes (directly) jiva ; thus, this second type of eka-jlvavada 
will not be met within the VSM. The question remains 
whether P. or the opponent who on these issues mostly works 
out the view of P. can be fixed to one of the remaining two 
models of eka-jiva-vada. The fact that P. explains the expe¬ 
rience of p'urality of individual subjects by referring to the 
illustration of dream-illusion 27 seems to speak in favour of 
the first model ( eka-sariraika-jiva-vada ) ofSLS. The same 
holds true also for the following statements which P. puts into 
the mouth of the opponent : 

“There is really but one Self in its own nature eternal, pure, 
awakened and free, cognizable through the Upanisads only. 
This Self through its Nescience becomes jiva t falsely imagines 
bodies of gods, men etc., creates the 14 worlds and although 
( thus itself ) being the Creator ( isvara ) is deluded [ by 
thinking ] : Of these bodies, one is a god, another is a man, 
another is Hiranyagarbha, the creator of all things, another 
is Visnu, the preserver, still another is Rudra, who destroys 
the world at pralaya or final resolution. These three have rajas , 
$ 
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sattva and tamas respectively as their limiting conditions 
( upadhayah ), to which all their powers are due. Then again, 

I myself, on the contrary, am a son of a brahmin, having 
served the gods by puja ) etc., and acquired 'hearing’ and 
other prescribed means, I shal 1 gain emancipation”. ( VSM 
42 , 3 — 43 , 10 ). 

From this passage one gets the impression that the brah¬ 
man , which through its Nescienee has become the jiva, iden¬ 
tifies itself only with one of these bodies f whose existence it 
conceives and that the animation of the other conceived bod¬ 
ies, especially of the heavenly bodies is simply imagined. This 
obviously corresponds to the first model, i. e. ekasariraika- 
jiva-vada. 

Of course, in the case of this theory the question arises : 
Among the many similar individual subjects ( jivas ), which 
one is like the dreaming person, real jiva, ( while ) the rema¬ 
ining jivas exist only in its imagination 2 8 i. e., among the 
many human bodies, which is the one with which the jiva 
identifies himself ? In the context of discussion of this problem 
the opponent of P. variates himself in a passage 29 to the 3rd 
model of SLS ( avi'sesanekasariraika-jiva-vada) : The jiva , 
which is limited only by Nescience ( avidyopahita ) permea¬ 
tes all the bodies 30 and causes their movements and gestures 
in the same way as a yogi, according to the Naiyayikas, is 
able to move several bodies at the same time. Moreover, this 
one jiva limited only through Nescience, participates in the 
feelings of various bodies like the above mentioned yogi , 
but the portions of this jiva Which are limited by the 
different bodies cannot participate in the feelings of other 
portions, just as in one and the same body the portion of the 
soul located in the foot cannot participate in the feeling of 
some other portion. 
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It is clear that in both illustrated models of eka-pva-vada 
there is no order of bondage and release as there are no differ¬ 
ent points of time for release of the different jivas 31 , that 
therefore, by the release of one jiva all the remaining jivas 
would be released 32 , although P. puts into the mouth of his 
opponent the remark that in his system there is no place for 
'all' 33 at all. Yet there remains the fact that for the eka-jiva- 
yada release is an event happening but once : 

“Since this is the case, the Self which is one only, perfect, 
having self-luminous bliss as its only nature, is through the 
influence of its Nescience, termed jiva, the transmigrating 
individual. No other transmigrating individual than this Self 
can be conceived of. When this same Self ( termed jiva ) has 
destroyed its sin by the store of merit acquired during a 
beginningless round of transmigrations, has become possessed 
of freedom from passion through the grace of kastras and 
teacher and has become proficient in ‘hearing' etc. which it 
has p-actised faithfully and continuously for a long time, when 
{ after that the jiva ] gains intuition [ of its true nature ] 
through sentences like 'that thou art’, then it puts an end to 
Nescience and all its products and, self-contained in that bliss 
w'hich is its real nature, it returns to that greatness which is 
its real nature and now receives the designation of ‘emancip¬ 
ated’. In that state of emancipation ( when knowledge of 
Brahman has been gained ) there js left no jiva other than 
that one; nor does any manifold really exist, because it is no 
longer experienced by it” ( 44, 6—-45, 2 ). 

It is clear that for this theory the assumption of a jivan- 
mukta } i. e.. the conception that the released after the spiri¬ 
tual event of release still continues to exist ns a jiva for some 
time so that as a teacher he may bring about knowledge to 
the unreleased, becomes superfluous. 3 ^ The releasing know- 
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ledge of the jiva t accordingly, does not come by the help of 
a real teacher f who is unthinkable in eka-jiva-vada ; rather only 
by an imaginary teacher 35 . 

The fact that samsdra still continues, moreover ; would 
compel the eka-jwa-vadin to the concession that the unique 
event of release has not yet taken place. 36 In the VSM this 
consequence is Dot explicitly drawn and would even be cont¬ 
radicted by the fact that P. in the verses on p. 244 speaks 
like one who is already released. 

Illusory Character of The World : 

The principle of illusion ( maya or avidya ) does not 
constitute only the jiva, i. e., it is not responsible only for the 
fact that there is spirit which does not know its blissful nat¬ 
ure though it is identical with brahman ; rather it is also 
responsible for making the jiva experience that he is entangled 
in a manifold world; and this manifold world, too ; originates 
from maya or avidya. 

Consequently, for all Advaitins, the world, like its con¬ 
stituting principle, is illusory, i. e., ontologically false ( mithyd) 
or indescribable ( anirvacariya ) which according to the view 
of most Advaitins means that it is neither being ( sat ) [ as 
the only true reality is at man ] nor non-being ( asat ) [ like 
a hare’s horn which in opposition to the world cannot be 
experienced at all ]. Thus, the world has an intermediary 
status between being and non-being. P. too ; incidentally, 
characterises the world exactly like Nescience ( avidya ) as 
indescribable ( anirvacaniya ) 37 and false ( mithyd ). 3 8 But 
so far the definition of this concept is concerned, P. mostly 
follows a more negative formulation ; perhaps coined by Prak- 
asatman, 39 according to which falsity’ or 'indescribability’ of 
a cognised object consists in its being the counter-entity to a 
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negation stating that it did not exist at any time in the subst¬ 
ratum, where it had been cognised. 40 

Objectivity and subjectivity of the world : 

Thus the illusory character of the world is indisputable 
among all Kevaladvaitins; as we shall see, it merely has been 
explicated with varying degree of radicality. On the other side, 
there were serious disagreements regarding the relationship 
between the jiva ( or jivas ) and the world. The vital point, 
again, can be drawn from the 4th model sketched by Prakas- 
atman : The consciousness which under the influence of maya 
or avidya associated with it makes the illusory world appear, 
can be either something ( illusorily ) different from and 
opposite to the jiva, or it may be conceived to be the jiva 
itself. 

In the first case ( model 1 and 2 ) the world is a creation 
of God ( isvara ) and inspite of its illusory character it is 
given ( as something already existent ) to the jiva ( or jivas ) 
and it is, thus, objective and inter-subjective ( common to 
all ). In the other case, on the contrary ( model 3 and 4 ), 
the world is a creation of the jiva ( or jivas ) and to that 
extent ( provided that the theory that the world is created 
collectively by all jivas 41 is excluded ) it is subjective. 42 
This holds true especially for the representative of the 4th 
model, according to which brahman itself through its own 
Nescience directly becomes the one and single jiva and as 
such at the same time apparently transforms itself into the 
world and to that extent is itself creator of the world. It 
applies, consequently, also to the VSM which, above all, 
proceeds on this model. Accordingly it is said : "There is 
really but one Self, in its own nature eternal, pure and awa¬ 
kened and free, cognisable through the Upanisads only. This 
Self through its Nescience becorfres jiva, falsely imagines 
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bodies of gods, men etc., creates the 14 worlds and although 
( thus itself ) being the creator ( isvara ) is deluded ( by 
thinking ) : Of these bodies, one is a god, another is a man, 
another is Visnu, the preserver; still another is Rudra, who 
destroys the universe at pralaya or final resolution. These 
three have rajas , sattva and tamas respectively as their limiting 
conditions ( upadhayah ), to which all their powers are due. 
Then again [ there is the individual man, who thinks within 
himself ] : I myself, on the contrary, am a son of a brah¬ 
min; having served the gods by puja 3 etc., and acquired ‘hea¬ 
ring and other prescribed means, I shall gain emancipation” 

( VSM 42, 3—43, 10 ). Thus, it is the atman itself, which* 
through its own Nescience having become jiva 3 itself creates 
the world and simply imagines the existence of a world-crea¬ 
tor different from itself. 43 In this sense it is that the occa¬ 
sional description of atman as isvara 44 or deva 45 in the VSM 
should be taken. 

Brahman and avidyd as the world-cause : 

The doctrine that world on the one side, i. e., so far as 
it is illusory and insentient ( jada ), is a product of Nescience, 
but on the other side, i. e., so far as it is manifest as 
existent, is an apparent transformation ( vivarta ) of atman 
, or brahman , compels the Advaitins for a clarification : 
In which sense is on one side maya or avidya t on the other 
side brahman ; the world-cause ? The different views in this 
respect are shown by the SLS : Some Advaitins maintain 
that both are the material cause ( upadanakarana ) of the 
world; Nescience is the material cause of the world by trans¬ 
forming itself really into the world ( parittama ), brahman , on 
the other hand, by the way of an apparent transformation 
( vivarta ). 46 According to Sarvajnatman, on the contrary, 
only brahman is the material cause, but needs Nescience 
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( ajhdna : Samksepas. I, 322; mdyd : SLS 77, 6 ) as a med¬ 
iating factor ( dvara [ karana ] ). 41 For Mandana andVaca- 
spati, who follow the third model of Prakasatman, only 
brahman is the material cause, and Nescience ( avidya ) which 
subsists in the jivas is a helping force ( sahakarm ) 48 . P. m 
opposition to these, observes that the principle of cause and 
effect is fundamentally inadmissible with regard to brahman 
only Nescience, eternal and indescribable, is the cause of the 
world. Brahman is not the cause, for the unchanging one 
( kutastha ) is neither cause nor effect. 49 According to P. 
brahman can be called the cause of the world only in a met 
aphorical sense, viz. because it is the basis or substratum 
( adhisthdna ) of the cause of the world, i. e. of Nescience. 50 
When upanisadic passages 51 describe brahman as the cause of 
the world, they do not mean it literally, rather they emphasise 
the fact that brahman is one without a second, and for this 
purpose they introduce it as the cause of the world, presuming 

the view that the effect is not different from its cause. 5 2 

We thus find a tendency in P. which is, perhaps, the result 
of his deep acosmic mystical experience, to disengage brahman - 
atman from its cosmological function : it is not cause of the 
world, rather it is the substrate of the world-cause, and there¬ 
by of the world also. 53 Brahman not being the cause of the 
world, the world will not participate in its nature, not even 
illusorily . Thus, the world loses any kind of being, even any 
kind of limited or illusory being, because this being could be 
derived only from brahman as the cause of the world. The 
being which is erroneously ascribed to the world, is rather 
directly the being which is the essence of its substrate i. e., 
of brahman itself. 5 4 

Srsti-drsti-vada and drsti-srsti-vada : 

If the world is a subjective creation of the one jiva 
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( which brahman has become through Nescience ) or more 
exactly a product of that Nescience, the a the question 
arises ) whether this world as a whole preexists to the single 
cognitions of that j\va or not; in other words, is the creation 
of the world a cosmological event by which the whole world 
is constituted for a world-period ( kalpa ) and is already exis¬ 
tent before the jiva s cognitions of it ( srsti drsti-vada ), or 
is it created at the very moment and to the exact extent it is 
perceived or cognised ( dnti-smi-vdda ) ? 

The first alternative, i. e., srsti-drsti-vada is in no way 
excluded by the assumption of eka-j]va-vada } according to the 
4th model of Prakasatman. One could assume that Nescience, 
which has made brahman appear as a j va, brings forth the 
world in a cosmological evolutionary process, but the jiva by 
whose Nescience the world is made, does not know it, beca¬ 
use his consciousness is veiled by Nescience, and because 
this veilment ( avarana ) can be over-powered ( abhibhava ) 
only by a specific transformation of the Internal Organ. 55 
According to this theory, consequently, the world would be 
conceded to exist ( illusorily of course ) even when it is not 
perceived or cognised ( ajnatasattd ). This position is occas¬ 
ionally found in P., e. g., when he observes : A means of 
knowledge ( pramdna ) makes an object known ( prameya ) 
which, even before the exercise of the means of knowledge, 56 
had been witnessed by the Witness ( saksi ), yet of course, 
not as something known but rather as something unknown. 57 

Yet it is not this conception that is typical for the VSM 
but the opposite conception, viz. the idea of drsti-srsti-vada : 
the doctrine that the world does not exist when it is not percei¬ 
ved; 58 i. e., that its existence is only so long as it is cognised 
(pratitisamakalinam eva sattvamfi 9 prdtitikam sattvam 60 ) f 
that after a short duration it always disappears. 61 
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When the world exists only so long as it is perceived by a 
jiva, this does not only imply that with the release of this jiva the 
world ceases to exist once and for all 62 , but also that during 
sleep its existence is interrupted ( a conclusion which more¬ 
over is valid only in the context of ekasarlraika jiva-vada ). 
'‘In dreaming sleep the jiva dissolves the world of waking 
state and, aided by the defects of sleep, imagines ( pankalpya) 

;a world precisely similar to that of waking, and experiences 
through the sense organs of the respective actual ( imagined ) 
hody....Finally he puts an end to this state of dream and eit¬ 
her returns to the waking state or enters into that of dream¬ 
less sleep in which there is an end to all such false imagin¬ 
ing”. 63 Thus, in dreaming the wor d of the waking state is 
replaced by another similar one, in 'deep sleep, on the cont¬ 
rary, it reaches disappearance without any substitute; in deep 
«leep every type of manifold world [prapanca] is inexistent. 64 
When a man passes from waking consciousness into the state 
of dreamless sleep from which he again awakens, his present 
-consciousness relates to a different series of objects; his ‘recog¬ 
nition’, i. e. his idea of the identity of the present and the 
former series, is simply due to the fact that because of the 
similarity he overlooks the difference between the two; 65 just 
ns when ten persons in twilight mistake a rope for a snake 
.and speak ‘one and the same snake we all saw’, although 
•.every one of them has seen his own personal erroneously 
•constituted object. 66 

One further consequence of this doctrine is that the func¬ 
tion of the sense faculty and its contact with the object cannot 
be maintained as the cause of perception of the object, 67 for 
if sensuous perception of an object were to result from a pre¬ 
vious contact of sense organs with this object, the result must 
have already existed before the perception of which it is 
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object. 683 The conception that the senses are the cause of' 
the perception of exterior objects ; depends on the idea that 
the perception of objects only takes place when senses are 
active, otherwise not; but this idea depends on an error 
( bhrama ), as in a dream, where the dreamer has the same 
idea although the senses are, admittedly, inactive. 6811 

Thus, like dream-perception the sensuous perception of 
the waking state is simply an error, whose only cause is Ne¬ 
science. 69 The same applies to all other effects, also to the 
objects themselves, i. e., Nescience is the only cause of 
things. That people when aspiring for definite effects, regularly 
take definite causes—this can again be explained by the 
illustration of dream. 70 It results, therefore, that all the 
effects ( not only knowledge, but also its objects ) are made 
of nothing but mere Nescience ( avidyaka ) mayika ), 71 and 
are existing only so long as they are cognised. There is, there¬ 
fore, no difference between ordinary objects and the contents- 
of illusion or dream. 72 There is only real Being ( paramar - 
thika-sattva ) of brahman , and apparent being (prat.tika-sattva , 
i. e., existence only for the time of being cognised ) of all the 
manifold. 73 The differentiation of three grades of beings— 
absolute Being of brahman , being from the standpoint of 
daily practice ( vyavaharika-sattva ) and the illusory being of 
illusion and dream—as Prakasatman had undertaken, 74 is 
according to P. not based on any real fact. Yet there is no 
contradiction between the view of a two-fold being and the older 
view of a three-fold being for the ( ancient teachers ). did not 
abandon the position that the existence of all the manifold 
is dependent on the perception of it, when they taught a 
third kind of being ( vyavaharika satta ); they merely did so 
in order to satisfy the deluded persons, the vyavaharika- 
sattva being based on an internal difference [ within the prati- 
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tika-satlva ] constituted merely by the minds of ignorant 
people. 75 In reality J however, there is no material difference 
between the waking state and dreaming state. Even the 
fact that in practical life people presuppose a continuous 
existence of objects ( they do not complain of the non-exist¬ 
ence of a son etc. when he has left the house, because they 
do not realise his non existence resulting from non-percep¬ 
tion ) is not peculiar to the waking state but holds true in 
dream, too. 76 The upanisadic passages also which speak of 
a creation of the world by atman or brahman , do not reveal a 
cosmological truth, but in the context of the method of super 
imposition and negation ( adhyaropapavada ) simply prepare 

the way to the knowledge of brahman free from all mani¬ 
fold. 76 


Non-existence of the world outside knowledge : 

If the world or the objects exist only so long as they are 
perceived, the question arises, whether thereby an existence 
outside knowledge is meant, or whether its existence is not 
different from its being cognised or perceived, i. e., the world 
exists only as a content of cognition. In this sense, the SLS 
also differentiates between the two types of drsti-srsti-vada : 
One theory according to which the creation of the world 
[ implies illusory existence outside perception but that ] is 
confined to the time of its being perceived ( drstisamaya eva 
prapanca-srstih ). 78 And another theory, according to which 
the creation of the world is nothing else but its being percei¬ 
ved, as there is no proof of a difference between the object 
of perception and perception itself. 79 The last doctrine has 
been explicitely ascribed to the 'author of [ Vedanta ] Sidd- 
hantamuktavali and others', 80 and this is correct. P. makes 
the opponent whom he has authorised to work out an adva- 
itic theory of jiva and the world, declare : “If existence as 
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long as being cognised means that the existence ( of the 
world ) is nothing else but its being cognised, then I 

accept. 81 'That there is no proof of difference between 

the object of cognition audits cognition, 82 P. makes his 
opponent demonstrate elaborately. 83 Hence, it follows that 
this universe animate and inanimate, which appears, is not¬ 
hing but cognition ( pratitimatram eva ). As the world of 
-dreams, which is really nothing but cognition ( vijndnama- 
tram eva ), 84 appears ( in consciousness ) under diverse 
forms of cognitions and cognised objects, so too the world 
of waking consciousness, of things animate and inanimate. 
One cannot but feel oneself reminded by these formulations 
of the idealism of the Buddhist school of Yogacara, whose 
typical technical terms are cittamatra and vijnaptimatra. The 
connecting link may have been the Yogavasistha quoted fre¬ 
quently in the VSM. Also in passages where P. himself is 
speaking, we find statements, which fit in the context of this 
subjectivistic-actualistic theory that the world is nothing but 
-cognition. Thus, in one passage, for example, P. says that 
?this entire world consists of nothing but erroneous ideas 
(jagad idam akhilam bhrantimatraikadeham 92, 5). 85 In another 
passage it is shown that the world is different from the non- 
being only by its being perceived and from this the conclusion 
is drawn that one is accordingly concerned only with percept¬ 
ion, as an object outside cognition does not exist 86 . The 
world as such, as outside cognition, is accordingly an absolute 
non-entity ( tuccha, atyantasat ), 87 something indescribable 
as being and non-being ( anirvacaniya ). 88 The aboye-ment- 
ioned ( p. 116 ) emphasized negative formulation of‘indes- 
cribability’ ( anirvacaniyatva ) and 'ontological falsity’ ( mit- 
hyatva ) gains a new meaning. If these concepts should not 
be simply dropped, but should be used in the sense of P's 
•own theory, then they could mean nothing else but [complete] 
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non-being in all the three times. 89 Also P’s definition of 
‘sublation’ ( badha, i. e., the negation of erroneous content 
caused by right knowledge ) as the ’confirmation that [ the 
erroneous content ] is non-existent on the substratum in all 
the three times’ 90 fits in this context. 

Of course, after this reduction of the world into cognition^ 
and the total disownment of its existence outside cognition / 
also the above-mentioned theory ( p. 118 ), that Nescience 
is the cause of the world ( thereby one, above all, thinks 
material cause ) needs rectification. “In reality” says P. “Sruti 
does not even imply that Nescience is the cause of the world, 
for it [ Nescience ] has been taught as the [ efficient ] cause 
of error ( i. e., of the erroneus perception of the manifold 
world ). For a theory of [ true ] causality is alien to the 
Upanisads, because these confine their teaching to that of 
illusory manifestation ( vivarta )”. 91 As the context shows, 
this concept of illusory manifestation ( vivarta ) which in other 
Advaitins denotes the illusory display of brahman into the 
indescribable but objective world, has received a new meaning 
in P., i. e., has been reinterpreted in a subjectivistic-actualistic 
sense. 92 As we read in another passage, ‘‘what is called' 
illusory manifestation ( vivarta ) is nothing but the substratum 
itself, which through some defect appears under a different 
form”. 03 

It is clear that in view of this negation of the world out¬ 
side cognition and its reduction ( for the moment ) into- 
corresponding cognition of the one jiva, the epistemological 
problem how to explain the fact that the jiva , is able to cognise 
if not the whole, yet a part of the world, conceived as a 
preexisting whole, does not occur in P’s system. The represe¬ 
ntatives of srsti-drsti-vada } which, on the contrary, had to 
tackle this epistemological problem, had developed three 
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different theories ; according to the different models of illusio- 
nistic reestablishment of jiva and world advocated by 
them. All of these three theories are found already in Prakasa- 
tman. 94 

According to the first theory, jiva is omnipresent and 
unveiled by Nescience but is not creator of the world—being 
differentiated from the creator probably by being a reflection 
( pratibimba ) in Nescience—and is, therefore, by nature 
without any contact ( asahga ) with the objects, except that 
in the Internal Organ ( antahkarana ) the consciousness of the 
jiva gets involved, so to speak, and that by means of the 
transformations of the Internal Organ it may get tinged ( upa- 
raga ) even by the objects, i. e., come into contact with them 
-and cognise them. 

According to the second theory, jiva is limited by the 
Internal Organ ( antahkarana ) or an image reflected in the 
Internal Organ ( antahkarana ) and as such it is by nature 
separated from objects and cannot manifest them. But when 
psychoses ( vrtti ) arise it may expand its reach and identi¬ 
fy itself with brahman consciousness which as the material 
cause of objects reveals them. 

According to the third theory which obviously proceeds 
from the model that brahman itself through its Nescience 
-directly becomes the jiva who is omnipresent but is veiled by 
Nescienee, only in the Internal Organ ( antahkarana ) this 
veilment ( or obscuration ) is overpowered ( abhibhaya ) and 
through appropriate transformations of the Internal Organ 
( antahkarana ) even objects ( more precisely the^eonscious- 
ness underlying them ) can be freed from veilment and thus 
be cognised. 

For Prakasananda there is no such problem as already 
.mentioned. What one could at most expect from him is a 
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more detailed analysis of cognition itself ( as, e. g., was carr¬ 
ied out by idealistic Buddhism). But such an analysis does 
not lie in the interest of P. as also the reduction of the world 
into cognition is for him only a preliminary step, which is yet 
to be surmounted. 

Non-existence of perception of manifold world : 

The highest and ultimate step of his analysis of the world 
is disclosed by P towards the end of VSM where even the 
^theory that the manifold world is a mere idea, is transcended. 
Even perception of the manifold world, its manifestation in 
the subjective imagination is superimposed, 95 viz:, perception 
( drsti ) or manifestness ( khyati ) which in reality is formless 
{ niprakarika ) and identical with the subsisting conscious- 
mess, that is, the essence of the atman , yet appears as if it had 
( manifold ) forms ( saprakarikatvena bhdnam ). 96a This 
form in which it appears does not own, in reality, any exis¬ 
tence beyond the subsisting manifestness ( consciousness ) of 
the Self, which is free from all reflective ( or imaginative ) 
activity. 96b Thus, in reality, except the self-luminous Self 
nothing else is cognised. 97 But , although accordingly, that 
which is really existent is actually manifest yet one is erroneo¬ 
usly convinced that it is non-existent ( asattvaniscaya ) 98 and 
-one fancies ( abhimana ) that cognition which, in reality, is 
nothing but the self-luminous consciousness of the Self had 
something else as its contents, 99 as in, common life one sees 
a rope but fancies it to be a snake. 100 But in this case, one 
did not see the snake at all, 101 there was only the perception 
of a rope. 102 The fact that this percepton presents itself as 
if it were reproducing a snake, 103 is merely due to similarity 
( between rope and snake ) and to certain defects ( of eye¬ 
sight etc., which may stand generically for Nescience ). 104 
A person who is free from error knows that there are two 
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things only, viz., the substrate ( i. e., rope ), and its cognition, 
and that there does not exist any other cognised object (i. e., 
snake ) or cognition of such an object. 105 Analogously, in 
the metaphysical case too there is only the substrate ( brah¬ 
man or Self ) and its cognition.—both being identical in this 
case, as a cognition different from the Self cannot be assu¬ 
med. 106 The vision of the manifold world, however, is as 
non-existent as the manifold world itself. 107 For otherwise, 
i. e., though not the world itself yet its perception or imagin¬ 
ation were existent, it would turn out to be something second, 
besides the Self, 108 and thereby the monistic doctrine of 
non-duality will be crippled. This holds equally good accor¬ 
ding to P. even if one considers this perception to be onto- 
logically 'false’ ( mithya ) or ‘indescribable’ ( anirvacamya ), 
so long as one intends to maintain any difference between 
falsity, i. e,, indescribability and complete non-existence at 
all the three times. 109 Thus also the perception or cognition 
of the manifold world ( dvaitadarsana ) is as absolutely 
unreal ( atyantasat ) or non-existent ( tuccha ) or void 
( sunya ) as the manifold world itself. 110 It is obvious that 
at this level of absolute non-existence of any kind of illusion* 
the concept of illusory manifestation ( vivarta ) which for 
the time being had been retained, although interpreted in a 
subjectivistic actualistic sense, has lost every function ( has 
become devoid of any use ) and is consequently given up 
completely : "The vivarta doctrine is not final aim of the 
Upanisads, in that it serves only to instruct the uninitiated", 
and then again, ‘'For the uninitiated it is taught that the who¬ 
le world is this vivarta of Brahman, the wise hold it to be 
bliss unmodified”. 111 

The last consequence of this absolute non-existence of 
even illusory expansion of the atman into the manifold world 
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or even into the perception or cognition of such a world is 
that even the cause of this illusory expansion, Nescience ( avi- 
dya ), forfeits its existence. Thus even Nescience is non-exist¬ 
ent ( avidyamana ) and void ( tuccha ). 112 

Thus, the entire manifold world including its perception or 
cognition and Nescience as its cause proves in final analysis 
to be absolutely non-existent; it results that eversince there is 
only brahman , without a second. 113 

Thus, this analysis of the world results in an ontological 
anticipation of the state of release, and this anticipation, in 
opposition to most of Advaitins, is total as even an illusory 
existence ( objective or subjective ) of the world and of bon¬ 
dage is emphatically negated. 

Release as a spiritual event, therefore, should be under¬ 
stood as the termination of one’s eversince absolutely non¬ 
existent samsara, 2l4: as the elimination of one’s merely imag¬ 
ined, absolutely non-existent Nescience, which in reality by 
the power of atman is eversince eliminated. 115 Release is, in 
reality, an eternal state which accordingly is ever given. 116 
One is released, although one was already released, 117 one 
had, we should say, only imagined to be in bondage. 118 
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50. VSM 204, 3—5; 203, 6; SLS 80, 7. 

51. cf. VSM 191, 4—194, 2, 

52. VSM 204, 5—205, 5. 

53. VSM 153, 3 sarvajagad-adhisthana-bhutam atmanam; cf. 

126, 2f. : vyapakatvam = sarvasambaddhatvam = ananug- 

atanam adhisthanatvam, and 130, 5f. : sarvatmakatva = 

sarvadhisthanatva. 

• • 

54. VSM 142, 4 ( ya atma.... ) satta sarvapadarthanam....: 
265, 4 atmasattatiriktaya dvaitasattaya abhavat. 

55. Cf. L. Schmithausen, Zur advait. Theorie der Objekter- 
kenntnis, pp. 338 and 355ff.; and SLS 205, 1; ajiia- 
nam ca....saksyatpsam vihaya caitanyam avrnoti.—The 
description of srsti-drsti-vada in SLS 362, 3 If. presu¬ 
pposes that the creator of the world is different from 
the jiva. 

56. VSM 180, 6ff. 

57. VSM cf. 214, 5. 

58. VSM 45, 2 : ananubhuyamanam dvaitam....na kimcid 
asti; 45, 4; ajnatasattvam nestam. 

59. VSM 72, 3. 

60. VSM 63, 2; 51, 2. 

61. VSM 89, 5f....jagat sarvam....udbhuya sthitim asthaya 
vinasyati muhur muhuh; cf also the Yogavasistha-quotat- 
ion 63, 4....bhavah sarve’mi budbuda iva ksanam udbhuya 
gacchanti....layam. The passage VSM 4, 4 drstasya ksan- 
avinasitvat must refer especially to the ( moral or ritual ) 
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actions as is confirmed by the commentary which adds to 
dmasya the gloss kriyarupasya. 

62. VSM 45, 1—2. 

63. VSM 43, 10—44, 5. 

64. VSM 53, 8—54, 5. 

65. VSM 53, 5—8. 

66. VSM 51, 7; 52, 3—53, 5; this comparison is of course 
in the sense of the standpoint of the partner of discussion, 
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67. VSM 57, 3; cf. SLS 356, 4. 

68a. VSM 55, 8—56, 2. 

68b. VSM 57, 2; 60, 6; 61. 5. 

69. Cf. VSM 61,4: bhramajnanasya avidyamatrayonitvam. 

70. VSM 61, 6—62, 3. 

71. VSM 63, 1 : brahmatiriktam krtsnam karyajatam jfiana- 
jneyarupam sarvam avidyakam eva, cf. 67, 2. 

72. VSM 46, 4—6 and also 48, 1. 

73. VSM 51, 1—5. 

74. Viv. 165, 1. 

75. VSM 51 1_5 : bhrantabuddhisiddhavantaravaisamyam 
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76. VSM 50, 4—7. 

77. VSM 196, 6—8; cf, SLS 359, 1. 

78-79. SLS 361, 2—4; 336, 1. 

80. SLS 362, 1. 

81. SLS 362, 4. 

82. VSM 73, 1. 

83. Cf. VSM 88, 6. 

84. VSM 88, 7—9; cf. further 89, 2 : idam bhanamatram 

caracaram; 89, 5 : jagat sarvamdr§timatram, 90, 2, drsti- 
matram jagattrayam; 91, 1 * drstimatratmakam jagat 
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Moreover the quotation—though theistic of Yogavasistha. 
on p. 90, 7 of VSM. 

85. Cf. also VSM 277, 1 : jagadatmakasya vibhramasya. 

86. VSM 269, 2ff. 

87. VSM 282, 2 : jagattucchatvam; 278, 5 f. dvaitajatasya 

sarvasya tucchatvat; cf. 276, 9 atyantasatsarpsara; 268, 
5—269, 2. 

88. VSM cf. 276, 4fF. where a controversy over the concept 
of indescribability is presented. 

89. Cf.VSM 273, 8ff. kim idam mithyatvam ? traikalikasatt- 
vam, asattvavisese’pi kadacit pratiyamanatvam va ? nad- 
yah istapatteh. 

90. VSM 224, 3f. 219, 6; 220, 1 — 5. 

91. VSM 205, 5—8 cf. P. Hacker, Vivarta, Wiesbaden 
1953, p.234. 

92. Cf. Hacker, loc. cit. 

93. VSM 270, 5—7; cf. also 89, 3f. and 50, If' here, how¬ 
ever, the term vivarta, being unfit for P’s system, has 
been avoided. 

94. ViV. 308, 317, 2; cf. L. Schmithausen, Zur advaitischen 
Theorie der Objekterkenntnis. 

95. VSM 270, lOf. khyater api adhyastatvat. 

96a. VSM 271, If. 

96b. VSM 271, 3f. 

97. VSM 271, 7f. 

98. VSM 272, If. 

99. 271, 8f.; cf. 245, 1 sadvaye drdhaniscayah. 

100 . VSM 271, 9. 

101 . VSM 272, 7f. 

102 . VSM 272, 3f. vastuto rajjupratyaya eva, cf. 272, 6. 

103 . cf. 272. 3f. sarpollekhitaya sa pratyayah parisphurati, 
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105. VSM 272, 13—15. 

106. VSM 272, 15—273, 2. 

107. VSM 272, 1 atmano dvaitadrstih kadacid api nastyeva 
27 5, 7 atmano dvaitadarsanabhavam anumanyate; cf. 

275, 9. 

108. VSM 273, 6f. anyathaviparitadrstyaiva dvaitapatteh. 

109. VSM 273, 7—274, 2 and 275, 9-276, 10. 

110. VSM 283; 7 : dvaita-taddarsanayoh tucchatvat....atmanah 
adrstadvayatvam ( cf. 1,2: adrstadvayam atmanam ), 
284, 3: atmano dvaitadarsanasunyatvam, 281, 10: atma- 
tiriktasya sarvasya tucchatvam; 275, 12 : atyantasatsam- 
sara ( takes up dvaita-darsanabhave in 1. 9 ). 

111. VSM 273, 5f. cf Hacker, Vivarta, p. 50; cf. also the 
quotation on p. 275, 5f. 

112. VSM 283, 5 avidyamana ya avidya ( quotation from the 
Yogavasistha p. 282, 5ff. ) : tuccha....maya ( quotation 
from Pancadasi VI, 130 ); cf. 259, 7f : adhisthanabhe- 
dena adhyastasya ( sc. ajnanasya, cf. 1.6) prthakasva- 
rupabhavat, further 218, 10 ( cf. note 110 ). 

113. VSM 277, 6; sada advaitam evasti; cf. 112, 4f. 

( here even the concept of Advaita is also given up, 
perhaps because, as a negation of dvaita, by the total 
non-existence of the latter it itself falls down ). 

114. VSM 275, 11 +276, 1; 276, 8 and 9f. 

115. VSM 107, 1—4. 

116. VSM 260, 4ff.; 275, 9 and 11 nityamuktasya. 

117. VSM 260, 5 and 276, 8 ( KaUp V, 1 ). 

118. cf. VSM 154, If. 

[ The author wants to express his gratitude to Prof. 

Dr. L. Schmithausen, who initiated the author during his 
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two years’ stay in W. Germany, first, at the University 
of Munster and then at the University of Hamburg, in 
western philological methodology, discussed the major 
part of the VSM and then suggested the line of approach 
to work out the main philosophical ideas of VSM. ] 



Contemporary Relevance of Vedanta 

Swami Vivekananda s Mission of Vedanta 

Among the thinkers who have moulded the Indian mind 
during the last century and a half the place of Swami Vive- 
kananda is the most prominent. Vivekananda saw India’s 
grinding poverty, her social backwardness, the mental inertia 
into which she had fallen; but he also saw her cultural wea¬ 
lth, the deep-rooted traditional strength, her assimilative 
powers and above all her super spirituality. He awakene 
India from her dogmas, superstitions and blind faiths in which 
she had been slumbering for centuries. 

Vivekananda’s style reflects many-sided sensitiveness. But 
the subject nearest to his heart was philosophy. His entire 
philosophic endeavour was directed towards presenting the 
Advaita Vedanta in an intelligible concrete, scientific, practical 
and inspiring form. He was convinced that it was the practical 
Vedanta which could restore India to its past glory in the world 
of thought. But this was not his sole object. He was a great 
visionary. He attempted to fashion on the basis of the Ved¬ 
anta a philosophy that would resolve all conflicts of humanity 
and raise it to the ideal unity. 

Vivekananda was impatient with the entire tradition of 
regarding Vedanta as a set of highly complex and difficult 
metaphysical principles which only a few could understand 
and that too had been hidden too long in caves and forests. 
He felt that the first requirement was to liberate the elevating 
ideas of the Vedanta from the shell of academism into which 
they had been imprisioned for centuries. His aim was to make 
"it popular....The drum of the Advaita shall be sounded at all 
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places in the bazars, from the hill—tops and in the plains. 1 
He was convinced that practical Vedanta alone could liberate 
the Indian masses, nay, the entire humanity from its bondage 
and inertia. It is the Advaitic spiritual humanism which is 
popularly known as the Sanatana Dharma that made India 
Immortal. While nations after nations have come upon the 
world—stage and played their roles for some time and disapp¬ 
eared from the scene without leaving a ripple on the ocean 
of time. Where are the Greeks, one time the monarch of half 
of the world ? Where are the Romans who terrorised once the 
entire world ? Where are the Arabs who in fifty years had 
carried their banners from the Atlantic to the Pacific ? Where 
are the Spainiards, the cruel murderers of millions of men ? 
Civilizations of Egypt, Babylon and China are to be found 
only in the books of history alone. The world invaded India 
for the last thousand of years, reduced it to poverty and 
slavery but it did not beg for mercy at the hands of any nat¬ 
ion. Despite its poverty and slavery, it has been living, as it 
were, an eternal life of super spirituality. Because it is con¬ 
vinced that the force of spirit alone prevails upon the brute 
force. 

Three religions stand in the world which have come down 
to us from times prehistoric—Hinduism, Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism. These three have faced shocks after shocks but could 
survive by their internal strength. But while Judaism failed to 
absorb Christianity and was thrown out of its place of -birth 
by its all-conquering daughter almost the same fate Zoroast¬ 
rianism had to face as it too was driven out of its place of 
birth, and it too could get shelter like so many other religions 
only in India. But the history of Hinduism is altogether differ¬ 
ent. Sects after sects came out of Hinduism and sometimes- 
seemed to shake the Vedic religion to its very foundation but. 
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like the waters of the seashores in tremendous earthquake 
it receded only for a while only to return in all-absorbing 
flood, a thousand times more vigorous and when the tumult 
and storm of the rush was over these sects were absorbed and 
then assimilated into the eternal religion of the Vedas. After 
all what is the secret of the eternity of the Vedic religion ? In 
the following pages an humble attempt is made to unravel 
this secret in the light of Swami Vivekananda’s mission of 
the Vedanta. 

By Hindu religion Vivekananda means Vedic religion 
which is rooted into the Vedas. The Vedas are the revealed- 
truths by the Vedic seers ( Rsayo tu mantra drastarah ). These 
seers are a historical figures. Except Hinduism all the great 
religions are connected with the history of their founders. All 
their religious and ethical teachings and doctrines are built 
round the life of a personal founder from whom they get the 
sanction and authority of their respective religions. If the his¬ 
toricity of these personal founders is questioned, as has been, 
the case in modern times with the lives of almost all so called 
founders of faiths, they are shaken and shattered. Thus while 
all the great religions of the world centre round their respec¬ 
tive personal founder of the religion, it is the Vedic religion 
alone which does not centre round a person. It does centre 
round the principles and not the persons. 

Again, the great religions of the world believe in the per¬ 
sonal God. Among these religions there are at least two,, 
which did denounce the very existence of God but the foun¬ 
ders themselves were raised to the status of personal God. 
But the case of Hinduism is, in this respect also just differ¬ 
ent. It is impersonalistic and thus Absolutistic. As it is imper- 
sonalistic and Absolutistic it could absorb all personal Gods- 
of these religions. It is the universal religion. It is open to* 
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all. Vivekananda quotes here Bhagavadgitd, 1 whosoever comes 
to Me, through whatsoever form, I reach him; all men are 
struggling through paths which in the end lead to me’ ( 4. 
H)* la this respect Vivekananda quotes a very famous 
verse of the Sivamahimnastotra : ‘As the different streams 
having their sources in different places all mingle their water 
in the sea, so, O Lord, the different paths which men take 
through different tendencies, various though they appear, croo¬ 
ked or stainght, all lead to thee’. 3 The Upanisads are full of 
such spiritualistic verses. These are the ideals of universal 
religion. This is the secret of Hinduism. As a matter of fact 
the author feels that this statement is equally applicable 
to the brilliant success of Swami Vivekananda at the Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions. On 11th Sept. 1893 Swamiji quoted only 
these two verses, of course in the reverse order and he char¬ 
med the entire audience. Then onward he was referred as 
-yclonic monk from India.’ That is why, the variety and 
richness of incarnations one finds in the Hinduism, it is almost 

impossible to find anywhere else in the other religions of the 
world. 

According to Vivekananda, 1 Ekam sad viprdh bahudha 
vadantV provides the central philosophy of Vedic Religion. 
This is one of the grandest truths that was ever discovered. 4 
The Absolutism of the Vedanta philosophy is rooted in the 
above-mentioned dictum of the Upanisad . In the Absolutism 
of the Vedanta the Atman, the substratum of subjectivity and 
^the Brahman, the substratum of objectivity are fused into one, 
Tattvamasi r That thou art. This is the essence of the Advaita 
Vedanta of Samkara. The fusion between the internal world 
and the external world has far reaching implications. In the 
philosophy of Vedanta science and religion are fused together. 
The results of the contemporary physics are nearest to the 
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Vedanta. According to the Quantum physics the observer dis¬ 
turbs the very structure of electrons. On ^ 19th Sept. 1893 at 
the World Parliament of Religions, at Chicago Vivekananda 
delivered a prophetic statement : 'From the high spiritual 
flights of the Vedanta philosophy, of which the latest discove¬ 
ries of science seem like echoes. 15 Vivekananda’s above 

mentioned statement is prophetic in the sense that the two 
pillars of contemporary physics, Einsteins theory of relativity 
and Heisenburg’s quantum physics were yet to be discovered*. 
The remark of American physicist is very pertinent, c It is 
interesting, and perhaps not too surprising, that those who are 
attracted by Eastern mysticism, who consult the Iching and 
practice yoga or other form of meditation, in general have 
a marked anti-scientific attitude. They tend to see, science in 
general and physics in particular, as an unimaginative, narrow¬ 
minded discipline which is responsible for all the evils of mod¬ 
ern technology'. 6 The entire holistic movement is deadly 
against scientific and technological civilization which has poll¬ 
uted our first necessities, water, air and space and has con¬ 
verted man into robot. None questions their positive side but 
the results of negative side are disastrous. A good number of 
top scientists are convinced that the contemporary physics 
has reached at a point where it is becoming metaphy¬ 
sics. 

In the Absolutism of the Vedanta' philosophy the idea of 
the universality of all religions and the idea of oneness of 
things are rooted together. This dictum is responsible for our 
generosity aud tolerance towards the other religions of the 
world. We accommodated, adjusted other faiths with all open¬ 
ness and most of them were even assimilated with our faith 
because we were highly rooted --into the spiritual humanism 
of the Vedanta philosophy. It was this*spirit that only Hindus 
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built churches and mosques for the followers of these faiths. 
No civilization can claim to be eternal unless it is rooted so 
strongly in such a lofty spiritualistic humanism. No civiliza¬ 
tion can grow unless fanaticism, fundamentalism and brutality 
stop. In this respect Vivekananda made a beautiful remark : 
‘Inspite of their hatred, inspite of their brutality, inspite of 
their cruelity inspite of their tyranny and inspite of the vile 
language they are given to uttering, we will and must go on 
building churches for the Christians and mosques for the Mo¬ 
hammedans until we conquer them through love. 7 

As mentioned above the excellence of the Vedanta of 
Samkara lies in the fact that the Brahman, the Absolute is 
identical with the very soul of man, thereby the concept of 
man occupies the supreme position in the Advaitic metaphy¬ 
sics. It establishes not only the unity of man with other men, 
and with other living beings but also with the supreme reality 
of the universe or Brahman. The Reality within and without 
is the same. 8 Thus, the sun, the moon, stars, fire, air and 
every particle of the cosmos is surcharged with the same radia¬ 
nce of the supreme Reality ( Tasya bhasa sarvamidam vibhati ). 
This Reality reveals itself in each and every mode of knowle¬ 
dge ( Pratibodha viditam ), Thus Vivekananda is very much 
emphatic on the point of oneness and nonduality ( Ekameva- 
dvitiyam ) of the supreme Reality. He does admit the gran¬ 
deur and ecstacy of dualistic love and worship of religious 
philosophies of the Hindus but he maintains that we have 
enough of these. But at present the nation urgently needs 
'muscles of iron and nerves of steel, gigantic , wills which 
nothing can resist, which can penetrate into the mysteries and 
the secrets of the universe, and will accomplish their purpose 
in any fashion even if it meant going down to the bottom of 
the ocean and meeting death face to face’. 9 
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The degradation and misery of the Hindu race made Vive- 
kananda restless and impatient. He could not tolerate its age¬ 
long slumber caused due to inertia and weakness. He awa¬ 
kened and reminded it again and again about its past glory 
and cultural wealth. Vivekananda was very much fond of 
the following two verses of the Bhagavadgita . He maintains 
that this is the very essence of the Gita 10 i ‘He who sees the 
Supreme Lord dwelling alike in all things, the Imperishable 
in things that perish, he sees indeed. For seeing the Lord as 
the same, everywhere present, he does not destroy the Self by 
the Self, and thus he goes to the highest goal.’ 

The spiritual unity of the Vedanta was essential for the 
elevation of the entire humanity. All the evils of human race 
are due to ignorance and it is the Advaita Vedanta which 
could root out the evils of ignorance. He preached love and love 
alone and based his teachings on the great Vedantic truth of 
the sameness and omnipresence of the Soul of the universe. 

Vivekananda disliked the idea of denunciation dSd conde¬ 
mnation of even evils of our society because it would not 
solve our problems. His ideal was rather growth, expansion 
and development on national lines. He was very much proud 
of his country. He was equally proud of her brilliant cultural 
■wealth. He had only one mission to go forward .since for him 
going back was national decay and death. 

Vivekananda was proud of his noble heredity. He was 
convinced that he was descendant of the Brahmin of spiritual 
culture and renunciation. For him an ideal Brahmin is one in 
whom worldliness is altogether absent and true wisdom is 
abundantly present. That is the ideal of Hindu race. A 
Brahmin is he who has killed all selfishness and who lives 
mid works to aequire and propagate wisdom and the power of 
love. 11 Thus by the ideal of Brahminhood Vivekananda really 
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meant the essential divinity of human race as he holds : 
'This Vedantic idea is applicable not only here but over the 
whole world. Such is our ideal of caste as meant for raising 
all humanity strongly and gently towards the realisation of 
as great ideal of the spiritual man who is non-resisting, calm,, 
steady, worshipful, pure and meditative. In that ideal then 
there is God. 12 

How is this hidden divinity of humanity to be realised ? 
According to Vivekananda, it is possible by awakening and 
reminding people about their real nature. He believes in the 
ideal of doing one's duty and thus carrying the light and life 
of the Vedanta to every door and rousing up the divinity that 
is hidden within every soul. This is the mission of the Veda¬ 
nta and in it lies the salvation of humanity. Romain Rolland 
is very much accurate in his estimate of Vivekanada : ‘Men 
like Vivekananda are not made to whisper. They can only 
proclaim. The sun cannot moderate its own rays’. 13 

An Aurobindite Approach Towards Social Change* 

Philosophy has been playing a major role in all dynamic 
periods of civilisations. When tradition loses its hold, when 
scepticism prevails, it is philosophy which comes to our aid 
and it gives a right direction. All thought is a dialogue with 
circumstance. It is never absolute and final. Intellect does 
not work in vacuum and abstraction. It is the best human, 
aid which he employs for the betterment of his entire race. 

Philosophy changes with the changes of historical per¬ 
spective. Today, we must integrate new discoveries with our 
philosophical conceptions. Humanity is passing through a 
period of dangerous crisis. The devaluation of values has 
become a normal affair. It is groping in the darkness. It is 
not getting its right direction. Not only this, it is almost 
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dazed and non-plussed by the scientific and technological 
advancements. Only philosophy can save it. It has to come 
to its aid. It must declare, ‘‘UttLthata jagrata ....’ (Arise, 
awake.... ). 

Robert A. Nisbet in his book, Social Change and His¬ 
tory, while examining the two concepts, especially the con¬ 
cept of Social Change throughout the whole range of Wes¬ 
tern thought from ancient times to the present, holds that the 
idea of social development emerged in the 19th century as a 
by-product of the theory of biological evolution. He argues, 

“ All that we see are the mingled facts of persistence and change. 
We see migrations and wars, dynasties toppled, governments 
overthrown, economic systems made affluent or poor, revolut¬ 
ions in power, privilege and wealth.. but we do not see 

"death’, ‘decadence’, 'degeneration’, or "sickness’. We do not 
see genesis’, ‘growth’, ‘unfolding’, or ’development’; not in 
cultures and societies. All of these words have immediate 
and unchangeable relevance to the organic world, to the life 
cycle of plants and organism. There they are literal and 
empirical in meaning. But applied to social and cultural 
phenomena, these words are not literal. They are metap¬ 
horic.” 14 My own comment is that it is true to a large ext¬ 
ent. But we do see the 'growth’ or 'development’, ‘decadence* 
or ‘degeneration’, even 'death’ of certain cultures and societ¬ 
ies. Let us examine the case of Germany and Japan after 
the 2nd World-War. I feel, all these concepts can appropr¬ 
iately be applied to them one by one. Don’t we see the 
'growth' and ‘development’ of super powers, U. S. A. and 
U. S. S. R. ? Don’t we see the ‘decadence’ and 'degeneration’ 
of British empire ? Are not many countries with a long 
cultural tradition now in the state of sickness ? 

The distinction made by Nisbet between history and deve- 

10 
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lopment is nice. “The emphasis in the historiographic perspe¬ 
ctive is upon exactness of time and place and relationship. In 
the nineteenth century, Leopold von Ranke gave memorable 
definition to this type of pursuit of the past when he said 
‘the task of the historian is to tell it “ wie es eigentlish gewesen 
ist n : how it actually has happened'. 15 In the second great 
perspective, the developmental or evolutionary, the emphasis 
is not upon the past conceived as a genealogy of happenings 
and persons, but upon more or less timeless sequences of 
emergent changes. If event is the key to the historiographic 
perspective, change is the key concept in the developmental 
perspective”. 16 

Nisbet in this book shows that the metaphor of organic 
growth and the analogy of the life-cycle are embedded in the 
pronouncements of sages, historians and social scientists, from 
Heracleitus and Aristotle to Marx, Spenglar, Toynbee, Ber¬ 
dyaev and Sorokin. He demonstrates the historical relation 
of the classical Greek ideas of growth, the Christian epic, 
with the fusion of Hebrew and Greek ideas and the modern 
ideas of progress, development and sociological functionalism 
and finally demonstrates that the metaphor remains closely 
involved in contemporary social theory. 

Sri Aurobindo’s ‘Human Cycle ’ gives a graphic picture 
of social evolution. He bases his elucidation on Lamprecht 
who himself has based on European or particularly German 
History. He maintains that human societies progress through 
certain distinct psychological stages which he terms respectively 
symbolic , typal, conventional , individualistic and subjective. 

Sri Aurobindo feels that these concepts are quite sug¬ 
gestive and if examined, they may throw some light on the 
secret of our historic evolution and this is the line on which 
his investigation is based. 
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Sri Aurobindo maintains that any human society whe¬ 
ther it is comparatively cultured or savage ; economically 
advanced or backward at its early stages, we do find strongly 
symbolic mentality. This social stage is always religious, acti¬ 
vely imaginative in its feelings. Through symbols it seeks to 
express it’s different modes of life. Symbolism occupies the 
key-place in the early stages of social evolution. Man feels 
its presence behind every phenomenon. All the moments and 
phases of his life are full of this symbolism. 

At the beginning of Indian society, the far off Vedic age 
we find every thing symbolic. The ritual of sacrifice in its 
every detail is mystically symbolic. Not only the actual relig¬ 
ious worship is symbolic, but also the social institutions of 
the time were penetrated through and through with the sym¬ 
bolic spirit. The *'Marriage hymn” ( X. 85 ) of the Rgveda 
illustrates this symbolism. 

The Indian ideal of relation between man and woman 
has always been governed by the symbolism of relation bet¬ 
ween Purusa and Prakrti. Aurobindo accepts that the Vedantic 
subjugation of female by male through its symbolism was so 
predominant that Sakta symbolism though just opposite of 
the Vedanta could not restore and elevate the female prin¬ 
ciple. 

Then the symbolism of caturvarna is very significant, as 

i 

this institution of the orders of society was the result to an 
economic evolution. This symbol appears in the "Purusa- 
Sukta” of the Rgveda where the four orders are described as 
having sprung from the body of creative Deity, from his 
head, arms, thighs and feet. To us this is merely poetical 
image and its sense is that Brahmins were the men of know¬ 
ledge, the Ksatriyas the men of power, the Vai'syas the produ¬ 
cers and support of society, the Sudras its servants. As if 
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that were all, as if the men of those days would have so 

profound a reverence for mere poetical figures.We read 

always our own mentality into that of those ancient forefa¬ 
thers and it is, therefore, that we can find in them nothing 
but imaginative barbarians. To us poetry is a revel of inte¬ 
llect and fancy ; imagination a playing and caterer for our 
amusement, our entertainer, the nautch-girl of the mind. But 
to the men of old the poet was a seer ; a revealer of hidden 
truths, imagination no dancing courtesan but a priestess in 
God’s house commissioned not to spin fictions but to image 
difficult and hidden truths. 17 

The second stage, the typal, is predominantly psycholo¬ 
gical and ethical; all else even the spiritual and religious is 
subordinate to the psychological idea and to the ethical ideal 
which expresses it. Religion and Dharma occupy the central 
position at this stage. 

This stage creates certain social values which remain in 
operation even when this stage is passed. The chief con¬ 
tribution it leaves behind, it leaves even when this stage is 
over, is the idea of social honour and prestige of the 
Brahmin which resides in purity, in piety, disinterested and 
exclusive pursuit of learning and knowledge; the prestige 
of Ksatriya lies in courage, chivalry, strength and nobility 
of character; the honour of the Vaisya lies in sound pro¬ 
duction, order, liberality and philonthropy, the honour of 
the Sudra resides in obedience, subordination, faithful ser¬ 
vice, a disinterested attachment. They become a conven¬ 
tion, though the most noble of conventions. In the end, 
they remain more as a tradition in the thought and on the 
lips than a reality of the life. 

This stage, the typal passes into the conventional stage. 
This stage is born when the outer becomes more important 
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than the inner, the body or clothes become more important 
than the person himself. Thus in the evolution of Varna - 
vyavastha, birth, economic function, religious ritual and sacra¬ 
ment, family custom—each began to exaggerate enormously 
its proportions and importance in the scheme. At first, birth 
did not enjoy first place in the social order, but when the 
type fixed itself, its maintenance by education and tradition 
became necessary and education and tradition fixed themselves 
in a hereditary groove. Under this scheme, the son of a 
Brahmin was always to be looked upon conventionally as a 
Brahmin; birth and profession were together the double 
bond of the hereditary convention. When once it was establis¬ 
hed, the maintenance of the ethical type receded to the secon¬ 
dary or tertiary importance. Aurobindo remarks, 'the tende¬ 
ncy of the conventional age of society is to fix, to arrange, 
firmly, to formalise, to erect a system of rigid grades and 
hierarchies, to stereotype religion, to bind education and 
training to a traditional and unchangeable form, to subject 
thought to infalliable authorities, to cast a stamp of finality 
on what seems to it the finished life of man’. 18 

The conventional of society has its golden period when 
the spirit and thought that inspired its forms, are confined 
but yet living, not yet altogether dead. The golden age, natur¬ 
ally appears very beautiful and attractive from a distance to 
the posterity, by its precise order, symmetry, fine social arch¬ 
itecture, the admirable subordination of its parts to a general 
and noble plan. Thus the orthodox idealist looks back to a 
perfectly regulated society devoutly obedient to the wise yoke 
of the Sastra , and this is his golden age. Then a moment 
comes when the gulf between the convention and the truth 
becomes intolerable and the men of intellect arise, the great 
* swallowers’ of formulas, who robustly reject the type and 
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convention by the aid of their shrewed and sharp reasoning. 

It is then that the individualistic age, the age of Protestantism 
has begun. It is the Age of Reason, the Age of Revolt, Progr¬ 
ess, Freedom. Aurobindo remarks, 'A partial and external 
freedom, still betrayed by the conventional age that preceded 
it into the idea that the Truth can be determined by machin¬ 
ery, but still a necessary passage to the subjective period of 
humanity through which man has to circle backward the 
recovery of his deeper self and a new upward line or a new 
revolving cycle of civilisation’. 19 

When conventions and traditions become corrupt, as a 
revolt against these conventions and traditions an individual¬ 
istic age is bom. When the old general standards and values 
become corrupt and bankrupt, and can no longer provide any 
inner help; it is, the individual, who has to become a disco 
verer, a pioneer, and to search out by his individual reason, 
institution, idealism, desire, claim upon life or whatever other 
light he finds in himself, the true law of the world and of 
his own being. 

The individualistic age has taken birth in Europe and has 
exercised its full sway. The East has entered into the age of 
individualism, not out of its original impulse but only by- 
contact and influence. Aurobindo remaks, Tf its rationalistic 
civilisation has swept so triumphantly over the world, it is 
because it found no deeper and more powerful truth to con¬ 
front it; for all the rest of mankind was still in the inactivity 
of the last dark hours of the conventional age. 20 

The dawn of individualism is always a denial, a questio¬ 
ning. In religion, in politics, in social order the individual finds 
an equally stereotyped reign of convention, fixed disabilities, 
fixed privileges, the self-regarding arrogance of the high, the 
blind prostration of the low. He has to rise in revolt on every 
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claim of the authority. He questions and challenges every 
authority. The individualism in the West was rooted in its 
Renascence The Renascence gave back to Europe on one hand 
the free curiosity of the Greek mind, its eager search for first 
principles and rational laws, on the other the Roman’s large 
practicality and his sense for the ordering of life in harmony 
with a robust utility and the just principles of things. But 
both these tendencies were pursued with a passion, a comm¬ 
itment and determination. But without certain standards and 
guiding principles the champion of individualism may go ast¬ 
ray. It is imperative for him, according to Aurobindo, the 
search for two supreme desiderata. He holds, 'It must find a 
general standard of Truth to which the individual judgment 
of all will be inwardly compelled to subscribe without phys¬ 
ical constraint or imposition of irrational authority. And it 
must reach to some principle of social order which shall 
be equally founded on a universally recognisable truth of 
things; an order is needed that will put a rein on desire and 
interest by providing atleast some intellectual and moral test 
which these two powerful and dangerous forces must satisfy 
before they can feel justified in asserting their claims on 
life’. 21 The discoveries of Physical sciences provided them. 
Here were the laws, principles which could be verified and, 
which satisfied and guided the free individual judgment. Here 
in these was the fulfilment of individualistic age of human 
society. 

But the knowledge of the physical world is not the whole 
of knowledge. Man is not only a physical and vital being but 
it is much more mental being. Here Aurobindo again remarks, 
'Therefore, to find the truth of things and the laws of his 
being in relation to that truth, he must go deeper and fathom 
the subjective secret of himself and things as well as their 
objective forms and surroundings.’ 22 
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When man realises that intellectual reason betrays itself 
as an insuffcient light and a fumbling seeker, he realises the 
need of a deeper knowledge which could provide him new 
powers and means to rediscover his authentic self. At this 
stage he becomes self-conscious. In this process the rational¬ 
istic ideal begins to subject itself to the ideal of intuitional 
knowledge and a deeper self-awareness. Sri Aurobindo rema¬ 
rks, ‘All these tendencies, though in a crude, initial and ill- 
developed form, are manifest now in the world and growing 
from day to day with a significant rapidity’. 2 3 

The great objective art and literature of the past does 
not command the mind of new age. An ever-deepening subj¬ 
ectivism is becoming predominant in music, art and literature. 
Sri Aurobindo remarks, 'If the subjective age of humanity is 
to produce its best fruits that the nations should become con¬ 
scious not only of their own but each other’s souls and learn 
to respect to help and to profit, not only economically and 
intellectually but subjectively and spiritually by each other’. 24 
The first teaching of true subjectivism is that we are a higher 
self, than our ego or our members; secondly, that we are in 
our life and being not only ourselves but all others. 

Symbols, types, conventions and ideas are not sufficient. 
‘A spiritual symbol is only a meaningless ticket, unless the 
thing symbolised is realised in spirit... A spiritual idea is a 
power, but only when it is both inwardly and outwardly 
creative.’ 25 

s 

Then again, Sri Aurobindo remarks, ‘These three things 
are in fact the nature of the soul; for freedom, quality, unity 
are the eternal attributes of the Spirit. It is the practical reco¬ 
gnition of this truth, it is awakening of the soul in man the 
attempt to get him to live from his soul and not from his ego 
which is the inner meaning of religion, and it is that to which 
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the religion of humanity also must arrive before it can fulfil 
itself in the life of race.’ 26 

Prof. Maitra remarks, 'No development of our being is 
possible without an awakening of our inner being. The movement 
of evolution, therefore, is threefold—one upwards, an ascent, 
one downwards, an integration, and one inwards, towards 
the soul.' 27 

After supramental transformation, each and every particle 
of the universe is radiant with the light of the Supreme, ‘tasya 
bhasa sarvamidam vibhatV.... In this context Prof. Misra’s rem- 
. ark is quite pertinent, ‘Now nature or becoming will no more 
appear as something undivine and will no more suffer from 
darkness, ignorance and inconscience. On the other hand it 
will shine with the light and consciousness of the Divine and 
will permanently enjoy in its movement and further evolution 
in knowledge, the powers and bliss of saccidananda . 128 

Even Laski is to a great extent in agreement with Sri 
Aurobindo. Prof. Devaraja remarks, ‘When nations and com¬ 
munities make spiritual culture, as distinguished from wealth 
and power, the main object of their collective pursuits, then 
they would not find it difficult to surrender part of their 
sovereignities to an International Body, which according to 
Prof. Laski, is a condition indispensable for the establish¬ 
ment of an effective world-order.’ 29 

Thus the Human Cycle is really complete when the real¬ 
isation of identity between ‘ Tat ’ and ' Tv am' is realised ■ TaU 
Jvamasi 

Integral Humanism of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 

Indian freedom movement is basically rooted into the 
Hindu Renaissance. Starting from Ram Mohan Roy through 
Ram Krishna Paramahansa, Vivekananda, Tagore, Gandhi 
to Shri Aurobindo, the whole galaxy has been termed as the 
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Neo-Vedantins. They are through and through theistic. Of 
course, most of them are humanists as they do believe in 
human glory and dignity. In this galaxy of the great wise 
men of Hindu Renaissance who moulded and directed Indian 
mind during the last century and half the place of Swami 
Vivekananda is the most prominent. Vivekananda saw India’s 
grinding poverty , her social backwardness, the mental inertia 
into which she had fallen but he also saw her cultural wealthy 
the deep-rooted traditional strength, her assimilative powers 
and above all her super spirituality. He awakened India from 
her dogmas, superstitions and blind faiths in which she has 
been slumbering for centuries. It is Swami Vivekananda who 
rescued the knowledge of Vedanta which was hidden in caves 
and forests and sounded the drum of Advaita at all places— 
in the bazaars, from the hill—tops and in the plains. 

If Swami Vivekananda awakened India from its dogmatic 
slumber of centuries it was Mahatma Gandhi who experi¬ 
mented morals in politics and won freedom for India through;. 
Truth and Non-violence and guided the destiny of Afro-Asi- 
ans by liberating them from centuries of slavery. Ft. Jawahar— 
lal Nehru was charmed with the pervasive influence of Gan¬ 
dhi ji and he writes : ‘He seems to be the vehicle and embodi¬ 
ment of some great force of which even he is perhaps only 
dimly conscious. Is that the spirit of India, the accumulated 
spirit of the millennia that lie behind our race, the memory 
of thousand tortured lives 7 . 30 And again : ‘Has he drunk. 
somewhere from the sacred spring of life that has given stre¬ 
ngth to India through the ages'. 81 

When we read through the pages of The Discovery of India 
we also discover the personality of its author. Ft. Nehru. Pt. 
Nehru, the First Prime Minister of India is not only statesman, 
rather he is a visionary, a scientist and a philosopher. We flnda 
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him lost in the high visions of Bharat Mata while discovering 
India. The poet in Pt. Nehru becomes prominent when 
his attention is attracted towards India : ‘The mountains 
and the rivers of India, and the forests and the broad fiel , 
which gave us food, were all dear to us, but what counte 
ultimately were the people of India, people like them a 
me, who were spread out all over this vast land. Bharat Mata,. 
Mother India, was essentially these millions of people, 
victory to her meant victory to these people. Then again 
writes : 'India is a geographical and economic entity, a cult 
unity amidst diversity, a bundle of contradictions held tog 
by strong but invisible threads. Overwhelmed again and again,, 
her spirit was never conquered and to-day when she appears to 
be the play thing of a proud conquerer, she remains unsubdued 
and unconquered. About her there is the illusive quality o 
legend of long ago; some enchantment seems to have held 
mind. She is a myth and an idea, a dream and a vision, and 
yet very real and present and pervasive . 

Pt. Nehru has been declared by a contemporary thinker as 
an atheist, 34 but I feel, he is apparently an agnostic : ‘Truth 
as ultimate reality, if such there is, must be eternal, imperi¬ 
shable, unchanging. But that infinite, eternal and unchanging 
truth cannot be'apprehended in its fullness by the finite mind 
of man which can only grasp, at most some small aspect of 
it limited by time and space, and by the state of development 
of that mind and the prevailing ideology of the period. As 
the mind develops and enlarges its scope, as ideologies change 
and new symbols are used to express that truth new aspects^ 
of it come to light, though the core of it may yet be the same. 
And so truth has ever to be sought and renewed, reshaped- 
and developed, so that, as understood by man, it might keep' 
in line with the growth of his thought and the development 
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of human life. Only then does it become a living truth for 
humanity ; supplying the essential need for which it craves, 
and offering guidance in the present and for the future'. 35 
Pt. Nehru quoting Voltaire, 'Even if God did not exist, it 
would be necessary to invent Him*, maintains : ‘Perhaps that 
is true and indeed the mind of man has always been trying 
to fashion some such mental image or conception which 

grew with the mind’s growth.Whether we believe in God 

or not, it is impossible not to believe in something, whether 
we call it a creative life-giving force or vital energy inherent 
in matter which gives it its capacity for self* movement and 
change and growth or by some other name, something that is 

as real, though elusive, as life is real, when contrasted with 
4eath.' 36 

Pt. Nehru is an ardent advocate of scientific temper : 'It 
is the scientific approach, the adventurous and yet critical 
temper of science, the search for truth and new knowledge, 
the refusal to accept anything without testing and trial, the 
capacity to change previous conclusions in the face of new 
evidence, the reliance on observed fact and not on preconcei¬ 
ved theory, the hard discipline of the mind—all this is neces¬ 
sary, not merely for the application of science but for life 
itself and the solution of its many problems’. 37 By scientific 
temper Pt. Nehru means an integral vision of life : ‘Science 
deals with the domain of positive knowledge but the temper 
which it should produce goes beyond that domain. The ulti¬ 
mate purpose of man may be said to gain knowledge, to 
realise truth to appreciate goodness and beauty. The scientific 
method of objective enquiry is not applicable to all these and 
much that is vital in life seems to lie beyond its scope—the 
■sensitiveness to art and poetry, the emotion that beauty produces, 
XhQ inner recognition of goodness. Th? botanist and zoologist 
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may never experience the charm and beauty of nature, the 
sociologist may be wholly lacking in love for humanity. But 
even when we go to the regions beyond the reach of the scie¬ 
ntific method and visit the mountain tops where philosophy 
dwells and high emotions fill us, or gaze at the immensely 
beyond, that approach and temper are still necessary. 
Under the influence of M. N. Roy a contemporary thinker 
has categorised Pt. Nehru as a secularist Humanist. Here I 
differ with the thinker and prefer to call Pt. Nehru as an 


integral humanist though the nature of humanistic tendencies 
of Pt. Nehru is yet to be examined. The secular knowledge is 
founded upon the experience of this life and can be maintai¬ 
ned and tested by reason at work in experience. Maths, Phy¬ 
sics and Chemistry are secular sciences and it is precisely for 
them to establish a secular theory of conduct and welfare of 
life Pt. Nehru favours the integral vision of life : Tt is there¬ 
fore with the temper and approach of science, allied to 
philosophy, and with reverence for all that lies beyond, that 
we must face life. Thus we may develop an integral vision of 
life which embraces in its wide scope the past and the present, 
with all their heights and depths, and look with serenity towa¬ 
rds the future.’ 40 


Edward M. Burns rightly traces three main influences 
which shaped the mind of Pt. Nehru : ’The first was his 
Western education; the second was the philosophy of Gandhi; 
and the third was Marxian socialism.’ 41 N.K. Devaraja 
pertinently maintains that, 'as a matter of fact it was not so 
much the ’philosophy’ of Gandhi as his moral personality and 
his novel method of resistance and struggle that won over Nehru 
and charmed the world.’ 42 He is right in his observation. The 
other two influences mentioned by Prof. Burns made Nehru 
a democratic socialist or a socialist democrat, a believer alike 
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in the worth and dignity of the individual and a champion of 
the freedom of the individual and social justice. In addition, 
as already noted, Nehru was a great patriot committed to 
build a prosperous and progressive India, he was also commi¬ 
tted to the cause of the freedom of the Asian and African 
people. The following extracts from his writings throw light 
on some of his dominant beliefs and pivotal convictions : ‘I 
have been and am a convinced socialist and believer in demo¬ 
cracy, and have at the same time accepted whole-heartedly 
the peaceful technique of non-violent action which Gandhiji 
has practised so successfully during the past twenty years. 

I suppose I am temperamentally and by training an individu¬ 
alist, and intellectually a socialist, whatever all this might 
mean. I hope that socialism does not kill or suppress indivi¬ 
duality; indeed I am attracted to it because it will release 
innumerable individuals from economic and cultural bon- 
-dage.’ 44 

Pt. Nehru, the socialist was critical of the institution of 
property : ‘Personally I feel that the institution of private 
property ( except in a very restricted sense ) gives dangerous 
power to individuals over society.' 45 Pt. Nehru is not dog¬ 
matic rather he is a democrat of first order : ‘The method 
of democracy is discussion, argument, persuation and ultimate 
decision and acceptance of that decision even though it might 
go against our gain. Otherwise the bigger lathi or the bigger 
bomb prevail and that is not the democratic method.’ 46 

Marx, indeed, influenced Pt. Nehru but he finds the 
Advaita philosophy of the Vedanta still more appealing to 
him : ‘Much in the Marxist philosophical outlook I could 
..accept without difficulty : its monism and non-duality of 
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matter and the dialectic of continuous change by evolution as 
well as leap, through action and interaction, cause and effect, 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis. It did not satisfy me comple¬ 
tely, nor did it answer alt the questions in my mind and, 
almost unawares, a vague idealist approach would creep into 
my mind, something rather akin to the Vedanta approach. It 
was not a difference between mind and matter, but rather 
something that lay beyond the mind. Also there was the 
background of ethics.’ 47 Then again, he maintains : ‘What 
the mysterious is I do not know. I do not call it God because 

<}od has come to mean much that I do not believe in. 

Any idea of personal God seems very odd to me. Intellectu¬ 
ally, I have been attracted towards the Advaita ( non-dualist ) 
philosophy of the Vedanta, though I do not presume to 
understand it in all its depth and intricacy.’ 48 Pt. Nehru is 
more a visionary like our Vedic Rsis than a philosopher l 
‘At the same time the Vedanta, as well as other similar 
approaches, rather frighten me with their vague, formless 
Incursions into infinity. The diversity and fullness of nature 
-.stir me and produce a harmony of the spirit, and I can 
imagine myself feeling at home in the old Indian or Greek 
pagan and pantheistic atmosphere, but minus the conception 
of God or Gods that was attached to it.’ 49 


Pt. Nehru, is very proud of rich heritage of India but at 
the same time he is not blind towards its shortcomings. As a 
historian his attitude is balanced one : 'Nothing is more 
advantageous and more creditable than a rich heritage; but 
nothing is more dangerous for a nation than to sit back and 
live on that heritage. A nation cannot progress if it merely 
imitates its ancestors; what builds a nation is creative, inve¬ 
ntive and vital activity.’ 50 
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Sometimes Pt. Nehru appears as a sceptic and sometimes he 
appears as an agnostic but his confidence in the spirit of man is 
total: ‘How amazing is this spirit of man. Inspite of innumerable 
failings, man throughout the ages has sacrificed his life and 
all he held dear for an ideal, for truth, for faith, for country 
and honour. That ideal may change, but that capacity for 
self-sacrifice continues .’ 51 Then again : ‘More wonderful than 
the earth and heavens is this mind and spirit of man which 
grows ever mightier and seeks fresh worlds to conquer .’ 52 He- 
again remarks : ‘Remembering also that life, for all its ills, 
has joy and beauty, and that we can always wander, if we 
know how to, in the enchanted woods of nature .’ 53 He again 
observes : 'A University stands for humanism, for tolerance*, 
for reason, for progress, for the adventure of ideas and for the 
search for truth. It stands for the onward march of the human 
race towards even higher objectives .' 54 He * hates pessimism r 
‘The pessimism of Buddhism did not fit in with my approach* 

to life nor did the tendency to walk away from life and its 
problems .’ 55 When we read Pt. Nehru’s writings we are remi¬ 
nded on the one hand of the genius of great poet Bana, by 
whom nothing is left, ‘Banocchistham jagatsarvam,' and on 
the other hand the great philosophical genius of Samkara’s 
mind of a very fine penetration and profound spirituality. 
Pt. Nehru has drunk the milk of human kindness so much, 
that one is reminded of the universal pathos of a Bodhisattva- 
who would not accept his own liberation so long the entire 
humanity is not liberated : ‘Man’s dearest possession is life and 
since it is given to him to live but once, he must so live as 
not to be seared with the shame of a cowardly and trivial 
past, so live as not to be tortured for years without purpose,, 
so live that dying he can say, ‘All my life and my strength 
were given to the first cause of the world——the liberation of 
mankind .* 56 
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The Pratyabhijna Concept of 
Man and Creation A: Contemporary 

Reassessment 

Science and technology are the inventions of human mind. 
They are the best aids to mankind in making human life 
smooth and prosperous. They have created paradise on the 
earth. But prosperity breeds contempt. The developed count¬ 
ries in order to establish their supremacy over the others 
are misusing science and technology and are piling up their 
armouries with such lethal weapons that thousands of Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima could be destroyed within a moment. The 
whole of the universe is sitting on a volcano which may burst 
out at any moment. 

Never before were water, air and now the entire cosmos 
so much polluted as they are to-day. The cosmic pollution is so 
much that it has now entered as it were into the very heart 
of the people, that is why corruption has become the normal 
code of human transactions. Thus pollution is let loose both 
within and without. 

When tradition loses its hold, when scepticism prevails, 
it is philosophy which comes to our aid and gives a right 
direction. It is the Atma Vidya , Para Vidya, Adhyatma Vidya 
which alone can save the destiny of man from the twin ghosts 
of cosmic pollution and nuclear supremacy. There is no other 
way for salvation ( Tameva viditvatimrtyumeti nafiyah panthd 
vidyate ayanaya ). 

In the following pages an humble attempt is made to 
study ‘The Pratyabhijna Concept of Man : A Contemporary 
Reassessment’. 
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The Pratyabhijha Concept of.... 

The beauty of Indian philosophy is this that it is equally 
rooted in both the Vedic tradition and the Agamic tradition. 
They are complementary to each other. The Vedic philosophy 
culminates in the Absolutism of Samkara. This Indian genius 
who hailed from the South sometime during the 8th century 
A. D. is not great for the reason that his philosophy stands 
forth complete needing neither a before nor an after. He is 
not great that he rooted out Buddhism for good. He is great, 
even, unrivalled so far as his contribution towards the cultural 
integration of the country is concerned through his philosophy 

and religion. 

The Absolutism of Samkara is rooted in the Upanisadic- 
Ekamevadvityam , Ekam sadviprah bahudha vadanti, Satyamjnd- 
namanantam Brahma. Thus it is pure Consciousness which is 
devoid of all attributes ( nirguna ) and all categories of intell 
ect ( nirvisesa ) . This is para Brahman of Samkara. Brahman 
associated with mayo is the qualified Brahman ( Saguna and 
Savise.a ). This is the apara Brahman or the Lord ( Tsvara ) 
who is the creator, preserver and destroyer of this world, which 
is the vivarta of the Lord. The para Brahma of Samkara has 
been compared with the Absolute of Schelling which was con 
demned by Hegel as a shot out of a pistol and again he called 
it a night in which all cows were black. It is true. But no 
philosophy empirically negates the existence of this world. Sam¬ 
kara observes:—That omniscient and omnipotent cause from 
which proceed the origin, sustenance, and dissolution of this 

y/ or id_World which is differentiated by names and forms, 

contains many agents and enjoyers, is the abode of the fruits 
of actions, these fruits having their definite places, time and 
causes and the nature of whose arrangement cannot even be 
conceived by the mind—that cause we say is Brahman. 1 The 
universe is a cosmos and not a chaos. The rhythmic movement 
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of the sun, the moon and the stars, the music of the spheres, 
the enchanting song of the nightingale, the beautiful form of 
the black antelope—all these cannot be the handiwork of 
either a blind force or of a chance coincidence of atoms coll¬ 
ecting together. Without the postulation of an intelligent being 

possessing omnipotence and omniscience the regulated creation 

of the universe is not intelligible. 2 
/' 

Samkara following the Upanisadic teaching, establishes 
the essential identity between Atman and Brahman. That is 
to say, from within Jivatman is Atman t which is identical 
with Brahman-— the cosmic Reality. This identity is well 
brought out in the great sayings of the Upanisads such as 
Tattvamasi ) Ayamatmd Brahma , etc. The empirical life of the 
jivatman is solely due to adhydsa and when this obstacle of 
ajncma, is removed by jiiana, jivatman realises its identity 
with Brahman. This realization of identity, in the Advaita 
philosophy of Samkara, is called Mok&a. This is the highest 
goal, according to Samkara, of human life. 3 

One who realises it in one’s life makes the best of it, while 
one who fails to realise it is the greatest loser. 4 There is no 
better attainment than that of the Self. It is this that all Vedic 
assertions and scriptural prescriptions have for their ultimate 
ehd. Moksa is the state of Brahmanhood. 6 This realisation 
of liberation is not the attainment of something new but it is 
the realisation of that which is one’s very nature. Samkara 
does not talk of a heaven which is apart from us but a hea¬ 
ven which is already with us but which we have forgott en 
for the time-being. Thus it does not involve the process of 
becoming Brahman but it is the realisation of being Brahman. 
Accordingly, in liberation there is no question of becoming 
something which does not already exist, but only of the atta¬ 
inment of the knowledge of what has existed from all eternity. T 
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That is why Samkara very lucidly emphasises that liberation 
is not the fruit of dharma or karma. He observes : But this 
( Moksa ) is eternal in the true sense, eternal without under¬ 
going any change ( Kutastha nitya) } omnipresent as ether, 
free from all modifications, absolutely self-sufficient, not 
composed of parts, of self-luminous nature. That bodiless 
entity in fact, to which merit and demerit with their 
consequences and threefold time do not apply, is called libera¬ 
tion. 8 This is the great contribution of Advaita Vedanta in the 
realm of the philosophical world. It establishes not only the 
unity of man with other men and other living beings but also 
with the supreme reality of the universe, viz. Brahman . The 
Reality within and without is one and the same. This supreme 
state of man is not a matter of philosophical speculations or 
faith only, it is something which can be tested, experimented 
and lived here and now. Lord Krsna declares, One steadied 
in Yoga, with pure self and subdued spirit, with the sense- 
centres under control, and realising the oneness of his Self 
with the inner Self of all beings—he, even doing actions, in¬ 
curs no contamination. 9 

If the Vedic philosophy culminates in the Absolutism of 
Samkara the Agamic philosophy culminates in the Absolutism 
of Abhinavagupta, which is popularly known as Kasmira 
Saivism. In the galaxy of Indian geniuses after Samkara the 
reputation of Abhinavagupta has been great. While the genius 
of Samkara excels in philosophy and religion alone, the genius 
of Abhinavagupta excels in poetics and dramaturgy also in 
addition to philosophy and religion * 

Kasmira Saivism has been referred to as the Pratyahhijha 
philosophy by the Sarvadarsanasamgrahakara , Madhava. But 
Kasmira Saivism includes a few more trends, besides, the 
Pratyahhijha trend. There are clearly three trends, viz. Krama, 
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Kaula and Pratyabhijna. The Krama sub-school emphasises the 
worship of Sakti and the means of worship adopted by this 
sub-school is Saktopaya. The Kaula sub-school gives emphasis 
on will and accordingly the means adopted by this sub-school 
is Sambhavopaya. But in the Pratyabhijna school there is nei¬ 
ther the restriction of the object of worship nor the means 
of worship, that is why the path adopted by this school is 
Pratyabhijhopaya or anupaya. Abhinavagupta synthesised in 
himself the different trends of Kasmira Saivism and gave a 
complete picture of the Saiva thought. Of course, my own 
attempt is mostly based on the Pratyabhijna trend. 

Abhinavagupta in the 3 5th Ahnika of his Tantraloka gives 
a brief account of Agamic tradition. Kasmira Saivism is mainly 
based on the sixtyfour monistic Agamas, out of which many 
are not available at present. However, Vasugupta is supposed 
to be the propounder of this tradition and two works, Siva- 
sutras and Spandakarika go in his name. He was supposed to 
be in the 8th century A. D. Somananda, the disciple of Vas- 
ugupta is supposed to be the first systematiser of this school, 
who wrote Sivadrsti. His disciple, Utpaladeva, wrote Isvara- 
pratyabhijha-kdrikd } Siva-Stotravali and Siddhitrayi. 

The most famous name in this tradition, Abhinavagupta, 
the grand disciple of Utpaladeva, emerges sometime between 
the 10th and 11th Century A. D. who wrote his famous 
commentary, Vimarsinx on the Isvara-pratyabhijhd-karika , his 
renowned magnum opus, Tantraloka as also Trantrasaru and 
Paramarthasara and many other works. His disciple, Ksema- 
raja presented the gist of this tradition in his Pratyabhijnahrda- 
yam. Maheswarananda sometime in the 13th Century A. D. 
wrote Maharthamahjarx , a beautiful treatise on the Krama 
tradition. Now we examine the Siva Absolutism. 

As opposed to the Advaitic absolute Brahman, which is 
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trikdldbadhita-sat the Parama Siva, the Absolute of the Kasm- 
ira Saivism is a Siva-Sakti-Samarasya , i.e. samarasya of Bodha 
and Svatantrya. It is of the nature of prakasa and Vimarsa. 
While the Absolute of the Advaita Vedanta is free from the 

t m 9 

impurities and limitations, the Absolute of the K. Saivism 
is free to perform even the impossibles. It is the positive 
approach of Freedom as ‘freedom of’ as against the Advaitic 
approach of Freedom which is negative, as ‘freedom from’. 

In the K. Saivism a greater significance is attached to the 
concept of freedom. Freedom, i. e. Svatantrya stands for 
the capacity to perform the impossible. The terms like 
Svatantrya , Ahamta , Sphuratta represent the essential nature 
of Sakti, or Vimarsa. It is through the concept of Vimarsa , 
Sakti, Svatantrya that the K. Saivism makes an attempt to 
bridge the gulf between subjectivity and objectivity, i.e. 

Ahamtd and Indanta, Vtiayita and Vkayata. Prakasa and 
Vimarsa , are not only united together, rather they are identified. 

Thus the Supreme Reality of K. Saivism is Cit-Sakti. 10 On this 
ground the K. Saivism claims to be the only consistent form 
of Absolutism while the other forms of Absolutism are weak 
and inconsistent as they have a sort of allergy toward duality 
and manifoldness. The K. Saivism claims to be the philosophy 

of affirmation and assimilation as against the philosophy of 
Advaita Vedanta which is a philosophy of negation and reje¬ 
ction. Thus the Absolute of K. Saivism is neither like the 
Advaitic Absolute which is only pure being ( which is free 
from all impurities and limitations ) nor like the Madhya- 
mika Absolute which is catuskotivinirmukta not even like the 
Absolute of Yogacara which is devoid of the power of object¬ 
ification. Thus Parama Siva is the supreme Samarasya of 
Prakasa and Vimarsa Jhana and Kriya, Bodha and Svatantrya, 
Being and Becoming, Siva and Sakti. Vimarsa has also been 
aiamed as Para, Sakti , Para Vac, Svatantrya , Aisvarya, Kartrtva l 
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Sphuratta ) Sara t Hr day a, Spanda. 11 Descartes, the father of 
the Western modern Philosophy declared independence alone as 
the sole criterion of Substance. Spinoza corrected him by adding 
knowledge to the concept of Substance. But it was Leibnitz^ 
who declared that without force ; independence and knowledge 
would be meaningless. Thus he advanced the theory of Mon- 
adology. By accepting infinite number of independent Monads- 
Leibnitz made a lot of mess in his Monadology but in prin¬ 
ciple he is to a large extent very much consistent so far as 
the definition of the Substance is concerned. Thus what the- 
Western Modern Philosophy could achieve at its third stage 
the K. Saivism achieved at its first stage when it begins its 
definition of the Parama Siva as Cidrupini Sakti. It is not a~ 
meagre achievement. 12 

The entire universe is the manifestation of Parama Siva. 
Parama Siva i's transcendent ( Visvottirna ) as well as imma¬ 
nent ( Visvamaya ). Thus Parama Siva is both manifest as 
well as unmanifest. As Prakasa it is Visvottirna and as 
Vimarsa it is Visvamaya. Thus Parama Siva alone is the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the universe. The 
ultimate causality belongs to Parama Siva alone. It is 
maintained that the being of the insentient entirely dep¬ 
ends on the sentient and thus knowledge and action are the 
very life of the sentient. 13 

The Saiva Absolutist maintains essential identity between., 
the individual self and Parama Siva. Due to ignorance the 
jivatman conceives itself into the maniness of subject and 
object whereas in reality it is one and identical with Parama 
Siva. 14: The Advaitic concept of Self is pure Being ( Suddhct- 
Prakasa ) but the Buddhist ( Yogacara ) concept is just the 
opposite to it i. e. pure Becoming ( only Ksanika Vijnana )•-. 
It is the Saiva Absolutist who provides a beautiful synthesis^. 
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between the two, i. e., it is both Prakasa as well as Vimarsa r 
Siva and Sakti. 

Here the question arises, why does after all Parama Siva 
appear as the individual soul < Pa’su or Jiva ) ? Why does 
He undergo the bondage ? It is due to the free will ( Svatan - 
trya ) of the Lord that He undergoes the bondage, i. e. anava 
defilements. 15 Because of ignorance the individual self is 
subject to the three fetters of defilement— Anava, Maya and 
Karma. The Saivite holds that the real self is never affected 
by the defilements as the ether is never defiled by the defile¬ 
ment of different jars. Thus under all diverse forms the Self 
remains one and the same as nothing is really different from 
the Self. 16 

Maya Tattva lias been described as the concealing power 
of Parama Siva. 1 " 7 From Maya principle kahcukas in the 
following order, Kala t Vidya, Raga i Kald and Niyati come 
out and they obscure and limit the powers of the Supreme 
Lord. Thus the real nature of the Lord is obscured, and as a 
result its omnipotence is replaced by Kala } i. e. limited power, 
its omniscience by Vidya, i. e. limited knowledge, its univ- 
ersal love by Raga ) i. e. particular objects of desire, its- 
eternity by Kala } i. e. temporality and its omnipresence by 
Niyati. Thus including Maya } these are the six kahcukas 
(cloaks) of the individual soul. 18 

Under the association of three impurities, each separately 
and three groups consisting of two impurities each and then one 
group consisting of all the three impurities give rise to seven 
categories of individual souls respectively, Siva, Mahesvara and 
Mantresvara ) Vidyesa, Vijnanakala, Pralayakala and Sakala. 19 
Out of the seven categories of individual souls the first four 
belong to the state of pure creation. The Vijhanakalas belong to 
the transitional state between the pure and impure creation. 
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The Sakalas and the Pralayakalas on the other hand belong to 
the state of impure creation. The manifoldness of individual 
souls is unreal as it involves the logical fallacy of anyonyds- 
raya, since maniness of individual souls is due to the variety 
of insentient and the difference of insentient is due to sentient. 
Thus all subjects are one. It is one and the same self that 
shines as one’s own Self as well as the Self of others. 20 

It is a difficult task to explain bondage in the absolutistic 
system like K. Saivism where it is the nature of the Lord, 
the freedom, Svdtantrya of Parama Siva that he accepts His 
°wn limitation. If bondage is the free divine will, then spiri¬ 
tual disciplines for the realisation of release lose significance. 
Abhinavagupta himself poses this problem : if the one Supreme 
Lord alone is the Self, what then is bondage, for liberation 
from which it is to be realised ? Who is there other than the 
Supreme Lord to be in the bondage ? 21 While giving the 
solution to these problems , Abhinavagupta maintains that 
transcendentally there is no bondage, yet the Supreme Self 
out of its free will assumes limitations and thus forgets its own 
perfect nature and undergoes bondage. Though under bondage, 
even in this stage he remains pure and perfect and this is 

why he is called Puruia, i e. one who is ignorant about his 
perfection. 2 2 

Thus bondage is the self-limitation of the supreme Lord. 
It is in his very nature to perform five-fold functions, universal 
-creation, maintenance, destruction, self-concealment and self¬ 
revelation. They are always going on without any break. 23 

Impurity of Mala is of three kinds, Anava Mala > fcarmiya 
Mala, and Mciyiya Mala . As a matter of fact all the three 
impurities are Mdylya t i. e. as they are due to Maya. The Anava 
Mala is the primal ignorance of the individual, as due to it he 
begins to imagine himself as imperfect. The Anava Mala leads 
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to the Karma Mala as due to it the power of action is limited. 

The Mayiya Mala limits the power of Knowledge. Ignorance 
is of two types, Bauddha and Paurusa. The Bauddha ajhana may 
be removed by the intellectual knowledge ( Bauddha Jhana ) 
aquired from the Agamas , but the Paurusa ajhana , which grips 
the entire person ( Purusa ) cannot be removed by intellectual 
knowledge alone, 24 but by initiation ( Diksa ) into this path 

of Sadhana. 

Liberation is the revelation of the powers of the Self 
when the bond of ignorance is burst. 25 It is the awareness 
of ones own true nature. Like Samkara, Abhinavagupta too 
does not show a heaven which is apart from us but a heaven 
which is already with us which we have forgotten for the time 
being. Liberation is neither on this earth, nor in the underworld, 
nor some where in the heaven. It is whatever one realises when 
one has transcended the activity of thought. 26 After liberation 
the individual ( pasu ) realises its identity with Parama Siva , 
takes this entire universe as the manifestation of the glory 
of the Lord, even when determinate thoughts ( vikalpas ) arise 
in him. 27 Thus liberation which is the recognition of identity 
between the individual ( pasu ) and the Lord ( Pasupati ) does 
not involve the process of becoming but is rather the process 
of the recognition of being the Supreme Lord. Thus to main¬ 
tain that pratyabhijha is the total spiritual transformation of 
the person 28 is debatable. 

As the K. Saivism is the integral philosophy as such its 
ultimate aim as well as the method prescribed for the reco¬ 
gnition of the Supreme Lord which is the Siva-Sakti-Samara- 
sya are also integral. Thus it prescribes Karma , Bhakti and 
Jhana which have technically been termed respectively Anavo- 
paya or Kriyopaya t Saktopaya or Jhanopaya and Sambhavopaya 
or Icchopaya. But the final means is the Pratyabhijhopaya or 
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Anupaya by which the Anuttara or the Purriahamta is realised. 
Here we leave the Tantric implications of the system which are 
esoteric and very technical. 29 

The Advaita of Samkara and the K. Saivism of Abhina- 
vagupta do differ only in their approaches but the import of 
both is mainly one and the same > i. e. the entire universe is 
radiant with the light of the Supreme, tasya bhasa sarvamidam 
vibkati, Vasudevah Sarvamiti / sarvo mamayam vibhavah. Sri 
Aurobindo is very optimistic that after supramental transfor¬ 
mation, life here on this very earth would be divine. Laski is 
in agreement with Sri Aurobindo that without a spiritual cul¬ 
ture an effective world-order is not possible. 30 Capra’s rem- 
.ark is very meaningful : 'The survival of our whole civiliza¬ 
tion may depend on whether we can bring about such a cha¬ 
nge. It will depend, ultimately, on our ability to adopt some 
of the yin' attitudes of Eastern mysticism; to experience the 
wholeness of nature and the art of living with it in harmony’. 31 
It is the attitude of Divinity towards the entire universe, cos¬ 
mos that can only save us from the total destruction. 

Creation 

The entire universe is the manifestation of the Parama 
Siva. The Parama Siva is the transcendent ( Visvottirna ) and 
Immanent (Visvamaya). Thus the Parama Siva is both 
manifest as well as unmanifest. As Prakasa it is Visvottirna 
and as Vimarsa it is Visvamaya. Thus Parama Siva alone is 
the material as well as efficient cause of the universe. The 
ultimate causality belongs to the Parama Siva alone. It is 
maintained that the being of insentient entirely depends on 
the sentient and thus knowledge and action are the very life 
of the sentient. 32 

The insentient Prakrti cannot be the prius of such a 
jbeautiful universe. The K. Saivism rules out this variety of 
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causality. The K. Saivism is in agreement with the Advaita 
Vedanta when it criticises Satkaryavada , Asatkaryavada and 
-Prattfyasamutpdda. It agrees to the following import of the 
.Advaitic theory of causation. Starting from Gaudapada, the 
grand teacher of Samkara upto post-Samkara Advaitins, we 
may, however, categorize philologically the Advaitic theory of 
causation into ajativada , karyakaranananyatvavada and vivarta - 
yada but the import of this theory is only this, that it advoc¬ 
ates only one-sided dependence of effect on the cause and 
not vice versa. 83 Here ends its agreement with the Advaita 
Vedanta. The Advaitic view of Causality makes the Absolute 
■entirely transcendent and declares the world as illusory. On 
the other hand, the Absolute of the K. Saivism is transcendent 
Visvottirna but the world is not false; rather it is the very 
Abhasa of the Parama Siva. It is the free will ( Svatantrya ) 
of the Highest Lord which gives rise to the manifestation 
{ Abhasa ) of this universe. The Abhdsa.vdda j the K. Saivite 
theory of causality claims that the objectification of Universe 
is simply the free will of the Highest Lord. 

The entire universe is a creation of Parama Siva. The 
Parama Siva is the real creator. 34 The Lord always performs 
the five functions not only in case of cosmic creation, destru¬ 
ction etc., but also in practical life. 35 

Beginning from the Siva Tattva upto the Suddha Vidya 
has been named as Suddha Adhva } i. e. pure Creation. Accord¬ 
ing to the Tantrasara Siva alone is their creator. 868 In their 
creation Maya has no role at all. The process of creation in 
the K. Saivism is in the following order :— 

1. Siva Tattva . The Parama Siva has two states, transcen¬ 
dent ( Visvottirna ) and immanent ( visvamaya ). At the 
transcendental level which has been termed as the state of 
Anuttara or the state of Puriidhamtd the Highest Lord out of 
its free will manifests itelf. The first throb ( Spanda ) of the 
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Parama Siva is the Siva Tattva . 36b It is state of pure subjec¬ 
tivity ( Suddha Aham ). There is no objectivity. 

2. Sakti Tattva. It is the Vimarsa aspect of Parama Siva, 

It is the real power of Parama Siva without which Siva would 
be inert ( Jada ). Siva and Sakti are non-different. They are 
differentiated only empirically. In the K. Saivism sometimes 
the Siva Tattva has been described as the first throb (Prathama 
Spanda) of the Parama Siva and sometimes the Sakti Tattva 
has been described as the first throb of the Parama Siva, 
Acarya Ksemaraja in his * Parapravesika ’ favours Sakti Tattva 
to be the first throb of the Parama Siva. 37 On the other 
hand, Abhinavagupta favours the Siva Tattva as the first throb 
of the Parama Siva. 38 The Siva Tattva being the very nature 
of Parama Siva, who is really transcendental ( Visvotnrna ) 
should not be the first throb of the Parama Siva. The very 
moment out of its free will when the Parama Siva just intends 
to manifest the universe the first throb should be in his own 
power, i. e., the Sakti Tattva. This point is still open to 
discussion. But while at the stage of the Siva Tattva there is 

» r 

only the experience of , Aham‘ at the stage of the Sakti Tattva 
it becomes ‘ AhamasmV. 

3. Sadasiva Tattva. In the order of manifestation 
Sadasiva is the third Tattva. It is the stage of iccha. 
Here the form of experience is ‘Aham idam\ There is just 
blurred idea of objectivity, though subjectivity, i. e. Ahamtd 
predominates. 

4. Isvara Tattva. It is the stage of jnana and the form 
of the experience is * Idam-Aham . Here the idea of the universe 
is quite clear. Here idamta j i. e., objectivity predominates 
over the ahamtdy i. e., subjectivity. As an artist has a dim and 
blurred idea of his picture in the beginning but when he wants 
to paint it it is quite clear, in the same way at the stage of the 
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Sadasiva the idea of the Universe remains dim and blurred 
but at the stage of the Isvara it is quite clear. 

r 

5. Suddha Vidya Tattva. At this stage of manifestation 
which is the stage of Kriya the form of the experience is 'Aha- 
rnta-Idamta '. Here ahamta and idamta are bifurcated. Here 
ends the pure creation, i. e., Suddha Adhva and the manifesta¬ 
tion from Maya to the earth is called impure creation, i. e., 
Asuddha Adhva as from here onward the role of Maya beco¬ 
mes predominant. Due to Maya one forgets its true nature. 

6 . Maya Tattva. At this stage Ahamta takes the form of 
Purusa and idamta takes the form of Prakrti. It has been 
described as the self-concealing power of the Highest Lord . 39 
From Maya principle the five kahcukas in this order, Kola, 
Vidya, Raga , Kala and Niyati come out. 

7. Kala. It comes out of Maya and veils omnipotence 
nature of the soul. It makes the individual self feel as a limited 
and finite being. It is the evolute of Maya but it is the cause 
of Vidya } Rdga t Kala and Niyati. 

8 . Vidya. It is veiling power of the Parama Siva. It veils 
its omniscience; and makes it feel that it has limited knowle¬ 
dge. 

9. Raga. It makes the perfect into imperfect. It creates 
desire for pleasant objects. 

10. Kala. It creates the feeling of temporality. Here the 
feeling of the past, present and future operates. 

11. Niyati. It is the controlling agency through which 
freedom and omnipresence of the Lord are veiled. 

The above eleven Tattvas along with the twenty-five Tatt- 
vas of the Samkhya Philosophy make the thirty-six Tattvas 
of the K. Saivism. The K. Saivism mostly agrees with the 
Samkhya system with slight difference here and there. While 
Samkhya maintains Prakrti as the First Principle of the Univ- 
12 
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erse, the K. Saivism would refute it and proclaim Parama 
Siva as the first principle of the Universe. While the Samkhya 
system claims one Prakrti for all the jivas, the K. Saivism 
maintains many Prakrtis also. According to the Samkhya 
system Purusa is nitya suddhabuddhamukta but on the contrary 
the K. Saivism maintains that Purusa is associated with Sat - 

kancukas. According to the Samkhya system Purusa is another 
independent principle but it is not so with the K. Saivism. 

According to this system Purusa is the manifestation of Parama 
Siva. This is in brief the process of the order of manifestation 
out of the free will of the Highest Lord. In the following 
lines we shall make a critical estimate of this problem. 

The manifestation of the free will of the Highest Lord 
through the five-fold functions, universal creation, main¬ 
tenance, destruction, self-concealment and self-revelation is 
always going on without any break. 40 This is again and again 
emphasised that the five-fold functions by the Highest Lord 
are always in operation. Thus, the Lord always performs the 
five functions not only in case of cosmic creation, destruction, 
etc., but also in practical life. 41 Here creation becomes the 
essential nature of the Highest Lord. If so it is not very much 
consistent with principle of Svatantryavada in this system. 
According to this system the Highest Lord is free to create 
the universe. Creation is not the essential nature of Parama 
Siva. 

Secondly, if action, i. e., Sakti or spahda is very nature 
of the Highest Lord, it cannot get rid of temporality and 
thereby looses its Absoluteness. Though it has been said as 
Anuttara Visvottirna and even as Akala but can it claim to 

I • 

be without Vimarsa even in the transcendental stage ? If so 
it would be like pure being of the Advaita variety. 

Thirdly, now-a-days an attempt is made by introducing 
Advaita Vedanta in the K. Saivism. It is maintained that 
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creation is not the essential nature of the Highest Lord, it is 
not the Svarupa Laksana of the Parama Siva rather it is the 
Tatastha laksana. Only cit and dnanda are the Svarupa Laks¬ 
ana; while iccha } jhana and kriya may be defined as the Tata¬ 
stha Laksana. Thus creation being kriya is only the accidental 
nature of the Highest Lord. Even if it is accepted, then the 
question arises whether in its essential nature the Highest 
Lord can remain without Vimarsa , or Spanda. If it is without 
Spanda it is as good as the pure Brahman of the Advaita Vedanta. 
And this system ultimately lands itself into the Advaitic 
position. It is clearly but quite emphatically maintained that 
Siva Tattva or Sakti Tattva is the first Spanda. This suggests 
that in its Anuttara stage it is without Spanda. If the Lord is 
without Spanda then it would be the Advaitic position. 

Finally, how can this system preserve the non-duality of 
the Parama Siva with its 36 abhasas which have been proc¬ 
laimed to be real ? It is true that this system provides a 
positive approach towards the Absolute but out of its enthu¬ 
siasm of bridging the gulf between phenomena and noumena 
it really looses its non-duality. 
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